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NONCONFORMIST RECOLLECTIONS OF CROSBY HALL, 
LONDON. 


With an Engraving. 


On the east side of Bishopsgate 
Street is situated an ancient edi- 
fice, called Crosby Hall, which is 
regarded by antiquarians as the 
most perfect specimen of the do- 
mestic architecture of the fifteenth 
century now remaining in the me- 
rope 

he stately mansion, of which 
this hall formed a part, was begun 
in the reign of Henry V. 1466, 
by Sir John Crosbie, who was she- 
riff and an alderman of London in 
1470, knighted by Edward ITT. in 
the following year, but who, before 
this splendid residence could be 
completely finished, died in 1475, 
supplying an affecting illustration 
of the transient character of earthly 
greatness. 

This large and beautiful abode, 
fit to be a royal residence, now 
came into the possession of Richard 
Duke of Gloucester, (afterwards 
Richard IIJ.) and his connection 
with it is noticed by Shakespeare, 
in the tragedy of Richard the 
Third, which probably caused the 
Hall to be called Richard the 
Third’s Chapel. 

In the reign of Henry VIIT. 
and Elizabeth, it was oceupied by 
the ambassadors of France and 
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Denmark. It then became the 
property of Sir John Spencer, 
alderman, who made great repara- 
tions, and kept his mayoralty 
therein in 1594, 

In 1603, M. de Rosney, grand 
treasurer of France, with a splendid 
suite, were lodged here; and it 
is probable that Prince Henry- 
Frederick of Nassau, and other 
illustrious foreigners, resided here 
during their visits to this country. 

Upon the death of Sir J. Spen- 
cer, in 1609, it was probably sold 
again, but the purchaser is un- 
known; it, however, came into 
the possession of Alderman Sir 
John Langham, about the year 
1642, 

Sir John was a Presbyterian 
and a loyalist; and while he 
held the office of sheriff, it is 
supposed that it was his duty to 
detain, as prisoners in his own 
mansion, certain unfortunate ca- 
valiers, who fell under the dis- 
pleasure of the government, A 
calamitous fire destroyed the 
greater part of this celebrated re- 
sidence, while occupied by the Al- 
derman, when it ceased to be a 
family residence; but, happily, the 
celebrated hall, with its ie 
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oaken ceiling, escaped from the 
destruction which the accidental 
fire accomplished in the other parts 
of the building. 

This brief narrative conducts us 
to that period in the history of 
this edifice, that gives it an addi- 
tional interest in the eyes of every 
intelligent nonconformist. 

It has been stated that Sir John 
Langham was a Presbyterian, of 
the loyalist party, and so sus- 
picious did his character appear 
to the republican authorities, that 
they deposed him from his alder- 
manic office. We are not aware 
that there exists any document to 

rove that he was one of the Rev. 

homas Watson’s congregation, 
at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook ; but it 
is well known that Mr. Watson’s 
political opinions were so com- 
pletely in harmony with those of 
Sir John, that he was committed 
prisoner to the Tower in 1651, 
with some other Presbyterian mi- 
nisters, under the charge of corre- 
sponding with the Scots for the re- 
storation of Charles IT. 

The probability that their har- 
mony of political and theological 
sentiments had brought them into 
close connection is much strength- 
ened by the fact, that upon the 
first indulgence, in 1672, the hall 
was licensed as a meeting-house, 
for the use of Mr. Watson’s con- 
gregation, while it was yet the 
property of Sir John eaten 

This elegant hall, which had often 
been the scene of high festivity and 
court intrigue, and had vibrated 
with this world’s minstrelsy for 
more than two hundred years, thus 
became a place of public prayer 
and praise for more than a cen- 
tury ; and it is‘a gratifying thought, 
that its present existence is mainly 
attributable to its having been thus 
occupied. 

During that period some of the 
ablest divines connected with the 
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dissenting body ministered within 
its walls to a congregation if not 
the most wealthy, yet proved to 
have been the most liberal of the 
Presbyterian churches of the me- 
tropolis, by their large collections 
in aid of the fund for poor minis- 
ters. 

Here the Rev. Thomas Watson 
exercised his popular talents as a 
preacher for several years, and the 
eminent Stephen Charnock, B.D. de- 
livered in this hall, as his or- 
dinary pastoral discourses, those 
elaborate dissertations on the ex- 
istence and attributes of God, on 
Divine Providence, &c. which 
still instruct and delight every 
admirer of sound theological dis- 
cussion. Nor is it to be for- 
gotten, that when that great man 
died, July 27, 1680, his body 
was conveyed from Whitechapel to 
Crosby Hall, and there was gather- 
ed a long train of mourners, who at- 
tended it to St. Michael's, Corn- 
hill, where it was deposited in a 
grave beneath the tower of that 
church. 

Mr. Charnock was succeeded 
by the Rev. Samuel Slater, M.A., 
the son of an ejected minister, who, 
for twenty-four years, with great 
ability and faithfulness, discharged 
his pastoral duties, When he ad- 
ministered the sacrament last at 
Crosby Hall, he felt himself near 
to the close of his ministry and 
life, and therefore, with the ten- 
derness of the dying patriarch, with 
the authority of an apostle, and ~ 
with much solemnity he addressed 
his people in these memorable 
words :—‘* I charge you, before 
God, that you prepare to meet me 
at the day of judgment, as my 
crown of joy, and that not one of 
you be found wanting at the right 
hand of God.” 

Dr. Benjamin Grosvenor suc- 
ceeded Mr. Slater, in the pastoral 
care of this congregation, and by 
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‘‘ his singular acumen and lively 
imagination, his graceful utterance 
and fervid devotion,” secured a 
greater degree of popularity for it 
than had ever before been known. 
It is a pleasing recollection, that 
one of the most touching discourses 


ever composed on the Temper of 


Jesus, was preached by Dr, Gros- 
venor, in this hall, and we are 
sure the place will be better re- 
garded for the sake of the truths 
which have been thus eloquently 
proclaimed within it. 


“It’s very affecting, that the first 
offers of rare should be made to those, 
who of afl the people in the world had 
done it the most despite? That the 
heavenly gift should be tendered to 
those first, who least deserved it! not 
that any can deserve it at all, for then 
it were not grace ; but they ofall people 
had most deserved the contrary! That 
they who had abused Christ to a de- 
gree beyond the most pitiful descrip- 
tion, should yet lie uppermost in his 
care, and stand foremost in his pity, 
and find so much mercy from one, to 
whom they shewed none at all ! 

** One would rather have expected 
the Apostles should have received ano- 
ther kind of charge; and that Christ 
should have said, ‘ Let repentance and 
remission of sins be preached, but carry 
it not to Jerusalem, that wicked city, 
that has been the slaughter-house of 
my prophets, whom I have often sent. 
After them I sent Jobn the Baptist, a 
burning and a shining light, him they 
killed in prison. Last of all, I myself, 
the Son, came also; and me, with 
wicked hands, they have crucified and 
slain. They may do the same by you; 
the disciple is not like to be better 
(treated) than his Lord: let not the 
Gospel enter those gates, through which 
they led me, its author, to crucifixion. 

“** T have been preaching there my- 
self this three years, I have mingled 
my tears with my sermons, I have sup- 
ported my pretensions and character 
from the Scriptures of Moses and the 
prophets, I have confirmed them by 
divine miracles, and sealed all with my 
blood, yet they would not give ear. Oh 
Jerusalem! Jerusalem ! all that I have 
left for thee now is, what I have before 
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dropt over thee, a compassionate tear 
and wish that thou hadst known in this 
thy day the things that belonged to thy 
peace! but now they are hid from thine 
a and so let them remain, for I 
charge you, my Apostles, to preach re- 
pentance, and remission of sins, to all 
other nations, but come not near that 
wicked city.’ 

‘* But God’s thoughts are not as ours, 
neither are his ways as our ways; but us 
Sar as the heavens are above the earth, 
soare his thoughts and ways above ours. 
Our way is, to make the chief offenders 
examples of justice; to avenge our- 
selves upon those who have done us 
personal injury and wrong; but Christ 
chooses out these, to make examples 
of mercy, and commands the first offer 
of eternal life to be made to them, and 
all the world are to wait till they have 
had the first refusal of the gospel-sal- 
vation. 

** Asif the Lord had said, ‘ It’s true, 
my sufferings are an universal remedy, 
and I have given my life a ransom for 
many, that the Gentiles afar off might 
be brought nigh, and all the ends of the 
earth might see the salvation of God. 
And therefore go into all nations, and 
offer this salvation as you go; but, lest 
the poor house of Israel should think 
themselves abandoned to despair, 
the seed of Abraham, mine ancient 
friend; as cruel and unkind as they 
have been, go, make them the first 
offer of grace, let them have the first 
refusal of gospel-mercy : Jet them that 
strack the rock, drink first of its re- 
freshing streams; and they that drew 
my blood, be welcome to iis healing 
virtue. 

‘** Tell them, that as I was sent to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel, so, if 
they will be gathered, I will be their 
shepherd still. Though they despised 
my tears, which I shed over them, 
and imprecated my blood to be upon 
them, tell them, ’twas for their sakes 
I shed both, that by my tears, I might 
soften their bearts towards God; and 
by my blood I might reconcile God to 
them. 

‘** Tell them J live, and because I 
am alive again, my death shall not be 
their damnation; vor is my murther 
an unpardonable sin, but that the blood 
of Jesus cleanseth from allsin, even the 
sin by which that blood was vie 

3.N 
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“<< Tell them, you have seen the 
prints of the nails upon my hands and 
feet, and the wounds of the spear in my 
side, and that those marks of their 
cruelty are so far from giving me vin- 
dictive thoughts, if they will but re- 
pent, that every wound they have given 
me speaks in their behalf, pleads with 
the Father for remission of their sins, 
and enables me to bestow it; and by 
those ree mene a which they may be 
ready to think have exasperated me 
against them, by those very wounds 
court and persuade them to receive 
the salvation they have procured. Say, 
repent, that your sins may be blotted 
out, against the times of refreshing 
shall come from the presence of the 
Lord, Acts iii. 19. 

“**Nay, if you meet that poor 
wretch that thrust the spear into my 
side, tell him there is another way, a 
better way, of cuales at my heart, i 
he will repent, and look upon him whom 
he has pierced, and will mourn. I will 
cherish him in that very bosom he has 
wounded ; he shall find the blood he 
shed an ample atonement for the sin of 
shedding it. And tell him from me, 
he will patme to more pain and dis- 
ee y by refasing this offer of my 

, than when he first drew it forth. 
In short, 

“* Though they have gainsaid my 
doctrine, blasphemed my divinity, and 
abused and tormented my person; 
taken away my life, and what is next 
valuable to every honest man, endea- 
voured to murther my reputation too, 
by making me an impostor, and im- 
puting my miracles to a combination 
with Belzebub: however, go to Jeru- 
salem, and by beginning there, shew 
them such a miracle of goodness and 

, that they themselves must con- 
fess too good for the devil to have any 
hand in, too God-like for him to be 
assisting to; that may convince them 
of their sin, and, at thesame time, that 
nothing can be greater than their sin, 


ex this mercy and of mine, 
winch oe se hapolounded, 
does thus much more abound, beginning 
at Jerusalem.’ ” ; 


Various able divines were en- 
gaged as assistants to Dr. Grosve- 
nor, but the people only had two 
other pastors, Dr. Hodge and Mr. 


f ers. 
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Jones. It was hoped that the 
latter gentleman would revive the 
congregation, but he did not suc- 
ceed to the extent of his wishes, 
and the lease of the premises having 
expired, they agreed to dissolve 
their church state, and unite with 
other societies. On October 1, 
1769, Mr. Jones preached his last 
sermon’ here, and a passage of it 
will form an appropriate close to 
this article : 

“The public devotions of this 
house have, in past years, been 
conducted by those who were or- 
naments to human nature, as well 
as to a particular denomination of 
Christians; approve yourselves 
the veMr disciples of such teach- 

Such of you as knew this 
lace in its prosperous days, must, 
or many late years, have expe- 
rienced emotions with those old 
men amongst the Jews, who wept 
at seeing the sad difference there 
was between the second temple 
and the first. The Church of 
Christ, though not of this world, 
will, in some measure, partake of 
its changes and variations; and 
we of this society must be recon- 
ciled to the disagreeable alterations 
that time and death have made 
amongst us. Amidst all the in- 
stability of this world, as to both 
its civil and religious concerns, let 
me lead your thoughts forward to 
a higher and a better: where all 
the connections and relations that 
are founded ia religion and virtue 
shall be more permanent and more 
delightful.” 

A Mr. John Relly, of the Uni- 
versalist School, then took the 
hall, and continued to preach in 
it until his death, 1788, when it 
was finally abandoned as a place 
of worship, and was subject to 
some injurious alterations, to fit it 
for the degrading services of a 
packet’s warehouse. The recent 
expiration of the lease has excited 
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a committee of gentlemen to at- 
tempt the rescue of this fabric from 
menial uses, and to seek its restora- 
tion. 

While we feel happy that Dis- 
senters preserved from destruction 
this rare and beautiful specimen of 
the domestic architecture of the 
fifteenth century, for more thun a 
century, we think that the noncon- 
formist associations connected with 
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the spot should excite some of our 
dissenting merchants and traders 
to aid their fellow-citizens in this 
patriotic and pleasing effort.* 





* Readers interested in this subject 
will find much additional information in 
‘* Londina Lilustrata,” Carlos’s Historical 
and Antiquarian Notices of Crosby Hall, 
and W. Wilson’s History of Dissenting 
Churches, vol. i. p. 329—361. 





transcribed by one of his hearers. 


AN UNPUBLISHED DISCOURSE OF THE REV. THOMAS WATSON, 
Supposed to have been delivered at Crosby Hall. 


We have been favoured with the loan of a neatly written volume of 
sermons, preached by Mr. Watson, at different dates, and taken down and 


If the opinion be well founded, which is suggested in the preceding article, 
that Mr. Watson wasa friend of Sir John Langham, it is highly probable that these 
discourses were delivered at Crosby Hall after the fire of London had destroyed 
ninety-four churches, and when even the preaching of the nonconformists was 
tolerated in various places, to supply the urgent wants of the destitute inha- 


bitants. 


The following discourse bears the head notes we have given, and is certainly 
a sermon of that distinguished ejected minister, as the style will demonstrate 
to any one acquainted with his quaint sententious manner. 

Should this be acceptable to our readers, we may give them another speci- 


men from the same source. 


SION’S UNKIND COMPLAINT. 
Preached by Mr. T. Watson, April 4, 1667. 
Isatan xlix. 14, 15. ver. 

But Zion said, the Lord hath forsaken 
me, and my Lord hath forgotten me. 

Can a woman forget her sucking child, 
that she should not have compassion on 
the son of her womb? Yea, they may 
forget, yet will I not forget thee. 

Behold I have graven thee upon the 
palmes of my hands. - 

In this scripture we have the 
dark side of the cloud, and the 
light side. 

Sion’s infidelity, there’s the dark 
side of the cloud. 

And God’s indulgency, there’s 
the light side. 

Sion weeping; 

And God wipeing off the teares 
from her eyes. 

I. Here is Sion’s complaint ; 
and, 









Tl. God’s answer, or reply. 
First, Sion’s complaint :—** The 
Lord hath forsaken me, and my 
Lord has forgotten me.” 

Secondly, God's reply :—-“ Can 
a woman forget her sucking child, 
&e.” 

I. I shail begin with the first, viz, 
Sion’s sad and unkinde complaint: 
«* The Lord has forsaken me, &c.” 

What! Sion forsaken! Why 
that’s strange. The people of 
Zion, they were God’s peculiar 
people, that he had chosen out of 
all the world, to set his love upon ; 
Zion was his garden enclosed. 
So dear, that he would give whole 
kingdomes to ransome her. (Isai. 
xliii. 3.) that he laid his. best jewel 
to pawn for her-—I mean Jesus 
Christ. The Lord loves the gates 
of Zion, (Psal. lxxxvii. 2.) and 
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yet Sion utters this unkinde com- 
plaint, 

“The Lord has forsaken me, 
&c.” 

How did she mean that God 
had forsaken her ? 

It may be in a double sense ; 
either, 1. a temporal forsakeing ; 
or, 2. a spiritual forsakeing. 

1st. It may mean a temporal 
forsakeing. Sion, i.e. God’s people, 
had now been in a long and te- 
dious captivity, and they saw no 
hope of comeing out of it; no day 
star of deliverance did yet appear, 
and therefore they now thought 
that God had quite forgotten them, 
and cast them off, and that they 
should never be delivered out of 
os “The Lord hath for- 
saken me, and my God hath for- 
gotten me, saith she.” But, 

2dly and chiefly. It may mean 
a spiritual forsakeing. ** The Lord 
has forsaken me.” ‘Tis as if she 
had said, God has cast me off, 
and has shut up his loveing kinde- 
ness in displeasure, and will be 
gracious no more. He has cast 
off all the tenderness of affection, 
From this very unkinde complaint 
of Sion, the first doctrine that does 
arise is this : 

That even God's own people may 
sometimes entertain very hard and 
jealous thoughts of God. 

Sion here, in the text, is but a 

lass, in which we may see our own 
earts, What Sion said, is the 
voice, many times, of our hearts. 
If the Lord does but step a little 
aside, if he does but conceal the 
tokens of his favour, why then, 
presently, we are forsaken, and 
question our own adoption, and 
we suspect his love. At every 
turne we growe jealous of him, 
and have hard thoughts of him. 

Now this does arrise from un- 
beliefe; that’s the spring of it. 
When unbelief prevailes, it dis- 
tempers the soul, and puts it into 
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trembling fits, like Sion here, 
** The Lord has forsaken me, &c.” 
David was in a fainting fit of un- 
beliefe, when he cryed “ Will the 
Lord cast off forever? Will he 
be favourable no more? Is his 
mercy clean gone forever? Doth 
his promise fail for evermore ?” 
Here, | say, he was in a fainting 
fit of unbeliefe, till at last his judg- 
ment began to take breath, and 
he recovered. ‘* And I said, this 
is my infirmity, i.e. it is my in- 
firmity to have these jealous 
thoughts of God. Now, beloved, 
consider here these two things : 

1. The sin, and 

2. The sad consequence of 
having such jealous and hard 
thoughts of God, as if he were 
gone, and would be favourable no 
more : 

First (I say) consider the sin of 
it. When faith is, as it were, 
under water, and unbeliefe pre- 
vails, it does cast high disho- 
nour upon God. Unbeliefe calls 
in question God’s mercy and truth, 
which are the two richest jewels 
of his crown. The Lord has 
pawned his truth upon it; as sure 
as he is God he will not forsake 
his people. In Psal. xciv. 14. 
‘* The Lord will not cast off his 

eople, neither will he forsake his 
inheritance.” God does not espouse 
them to himself, that he may de- 
vorce them againe. In Mal. ii. 
16. “ [, the Lord, hate putting 
away.” God, that would not have 
other men put away their wives, 
won't devorce his own spouse.— 
** J, the Lord, hate putting away.” 
Jer. xxxiii. 24. IL pray observe 
that; it is a very notable scrip- 
ture: “ Considerest not thou what 
this people have spoken?” As if 
God had said, what a scandal 
have they broughtupon me! The 
two families which the Lord has 
chosen, he has even cast them off : 
he had but two families, and he has 
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cast them off. Why, “ Thus saith 
the Lord, if my covenant be not with 
day and night, and if I have not 
appointed the ordinances of heaven 
and earth; then will I cast away 
the seed of Jacob.”—’Tis an em- 
phatical Scripture. The two fa- 
milies (here) that God speaks of, 
were Judah and Israel. Now, 
the enemies of the church, they 
said, Why, the Lord has cast 
them off, he don’t minde, nor re- 
gard them, let them sink or swim. 
Why, saith God, if the day and 
night cease, if the constellations 
of heaven don’t continue, the sun, 
the moon, and the stars, then, 
(indeed) my fatherly love to my 
people may cease, and I may 
cast away the seed of Jacob. But 
as sure as the lights of heaven 
shall remaine, the sun, moon, and 
stars, so sure shall my love to 
my people remaine. ‘That's the 
sense of it. Thus you see, God, 
has pawned his truth upon it, that 
he will not forsake or disinherit a 
people that are dear to him. 

1 but for all this, Sion grows 
jealous of God, an unbelieving 
heart, with Sarah, laughs at the 
eg as if it were a counterfeit 

ond, worth nothing. Unbeliefe 
calls into question God’s fidelity. 
Can truth lie? Can faithfulness 
deceive ? But yet unbeliefe calls 
in question the very truth of God. 
Sion said, the Lord hath forsaken 
me, &c. And can there be a 
greater affront offered to the God 
of Glory, than to dispute, and to 
question his truth? We would be 
loth that others should count us 
liars; but by unbeliefe we make 
God a liar, In the 1 John v. 10. 
He that beleeveth not God, hath 
made him a liar. Thus you see 


the sin of it, in entertaining these 
unbeleeving jealousies of God; 
Sion said, T 
me, &c. 

Secondly. See the sad conse- 


he Lord hath forgotten 
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quence of this; and that will ap- 
pear in these two particulars :— 

1. These unbeleeving jealousies 
of God, doe casta cloud upon a 
Christian’s comfort, make him go 
mourning all the day, as David 
speaks. He weeps, and his tears 
drown his joy. Peal. xxxii, 22. 
I said in my haste, I am cut off 
from before thine eyes; the He- 
brew carry’s it, [ said in my trem- 
bling.—When there was a fit of 
trembling ; (i. e.) when there was 
an unbeleeving fit upon me. I 
said in my trembling, I am cut off 
from before thine eyes. So saith 
the soul, I am cut off from mercy; 
I have no right to the promise, 
God does not love me, &c. And 
thus does a Christian torture him- 
self upon the wrack of his own 
unbeliefe. I say, unbelief eats 
out a Christian’s peace; it is a 
tyrant in the soul; it distracts and 
even kills one with fear ; it makes 
a poor Christian to walk (as it 
were) upon the brink of hell, and 
his life to draw nigh to the grave. 
Unbeliefe, murders a Christian's 
comfort. 

2. This jealous unbeliefe, as if 
God had quite forgotten to be gra- 
cious, takes the soul off the hinges, 
it hinders from duty. A Christian 
sits and weeps, but he can’t pray; 
or if by much adoe he gets leave 
of his heart to pray, Why, saith 
unbeliefe, ’tis in vain, ’tis in vaine; 
alas! my heart, that’s hard, and 
what should I pray for? and 
God’s ear is deafe, he won’t hear ; 
this is the voice of unbeliefe, In 
Psal. xxii. 2. IT cry in the day 
time, but Lord, thou hearest not; 
and in the night season, and am 
not silent; so saith the unbeleeve- 
ing heart, I cry in prayer, I may 
come with a hundred petitions to 
God and he won't signe one. Oh 
thus, through unbeliefe, the soul 
is discouraged, and the very wings 
of prayer are clipt. You see the 
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sad consequence of this, to enter- 
taine such hard, such jealous 
thoughts of God; the Lord has 
forsaken me. 

Now, for the use of this. You 
that are the people of God, (I hope 
1 speak to such,) that are God’s 
Sion, take heed, I beseech you, 
how you let loose the reins to this 
sin of unbeliefe; don’t grow jealous 
of God, as if there were no love in 
his heart; as if there were no truth 
in his promise; I say be not jealous 
of God. I tell you unbeliefe is a 
very bad counsellor. You are 
(yeu see) both injurious to God 
and to yourselves; you gratify 
none but Satan by unbeliefe ; now 
‘tis as he would have it. When 
the winde and tide goe both to- 
gether,—when the tide of unbeliefe 
is up to the soul, and the winde of 
a temptation blowes, the Lord only 
knows whither a poor soul may be 
carryed, Thou mayst ina fit of 
unbeliefe, doe that which may cause 
thee griefe of heart all thy daies ; 
thou mayst goe weeping to thy 
grave. nbeliefe carried Peter 
further than he intended, carried 
him to the denyal of bis Lord and 
Master, which cost him many a 
tear, he wept bitterly, I say, don’t 
let luose the reins to unbeliefe, 
don’t think hardly of God, nor dis- 
trust his mercy. Labour above all 
things to strengthen faith; keep 
this lamp burning. 

And, that you may strengthen 
faith, feed every day upon the pro- 
mises; they are food for faith. As 
the child, sucking the breast, 
gets strength, why, so faith by 
sucking the breast of a promise, it 
gets strength, grows more vigorous, 
and is more able to resist a temp- 
tation. I say, feed upon the pro- 
mises, And, that you may strength- 
en faith, fly to God’s attributes ; 


believe the mercy and the truth of 
God; mercy makes the promise, 
and truth fulfills the promise, I 
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beseech you remember that; be- 
lieve God’s eternal love to you 
in Christ. Why though thy sins 
be many, yet if thou art an humble, 
a broken-hearted sinner, thy sins 
shall not wholly take off God’s 
love; they shall not make him di- 
vorce thee, nor disinherit thee for 
ever, In John xiii. 1. having loved 
his own, he loved them to the end. 
The sins of the godly are sins of 
infirmity, they may alter God’s 
countenance, But they can’t alter 
his decree, or his purpose of love. 
The Lord sees the infirmities of his 
people, but how? Just as the phy- 
sican sees the diseases of his pa- 
tient. He sees to heal and to cure 
them; he sees to pardon and sub- 
due them; they are his sick pa- 
tients, he will heal them. I pray 
observe that scripture (’tis full of 
comfort.) In Isaiah xlvii. 17. Is- 
rael went on frowardly in the way 
of his heart. Now to goe on fro- 
wardly in sin, is more than infir- 
mity. Well, what follows? I have 
seen his wayes, saith God, and [ 
will heal him. One would think 
God should have said, ‘‘ I have 
seen his wayes, and I will destro 

him.” No; but saith the Lord, 

have seen his disease, and 1 will 
heal him. Oh the mercy and love 
of God! Lbeseech, you, therefore, 
strengthen faith; take heed of en- 
tertaining jealous thoughts of God; 
don’t say, he has forsaken me. 
Though God may be out of sight, 
he won't be out of covenant; for 
He will ever be mindefull of his 
covenant. If yet, after all this 
that I have said, you finde your 
hearts to sink meee unbeliefe, 
why then call for help. When 
a man is sinking in a streame, he 
calls for help; so must you call 
in help from heaven against this 
unbeliefe, Beg of God that he 
will give you his Spirit to enlighten 
you, that you may clearly discern 
the work of grace in your heart, 
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that you may reade your name in 
the promise. Beg him to seal an 
assurance of God's eternal love 
on your souls, 

If yet you find your heart dis- 
ponde, and wax faint through un- 
beliefe, call in more help; beg the 
communion of saints. Other Chris- 
tians may bring cordials along with 
them, and they may help to com- 
fort you; their experiences may 
help to strengthen your trembling 
faith, And therefore call for help, 
that you may strengthen yourselves 
against unbeliefe. I tell you, be- 
loved, the devill, that subtle ene- 
mie, knows where that he can best 
strike a tender part; and he la- 
bours most of all to assault your 
faith ; and therefore labour most to 
strengthen your shield. In times 
of warre, soldiers will strengthen 
that part of the wall or castle where 
the enemy labours to make a 
breach, and to storm it: the devil, 
he would enter by unbeliefe, and 
therefore fortify that grace most, 
that the devil may not enter, 

And so much shall suffice to be 
spoken of this first general part of 
the text, Sion’s sad and unkinde 
complaint of God, (The Lord hath 
forsaken me, and my Lord hath 
forgotten me.) 

Secondly, I would speak some- 
thing of the other. We have in the 
text God’s answer or reply to this 
sad, or rather unkinde complaint, 
in these words; ‘‘ Can a woman 
forget her sucking child, that she 
should not have compassion on 
the son of her womb? Yea, they 
may forget; yet will I not forget 
thee. I have graven thee upon 
the very palmes of my hands,” &c. 
This text deserves to be written 
in letters of gold upon our hearts, 
* Can a woman forget her sucking 
child?” As if the Lord had said, 
‘“*O Sion, why doe I hear this 
complaint from thee? why dost 
thou thus grieve me by thy infi- 
N.S, NO. 104, 
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delity? as if I were quite gone, 
and would shew mercy to thee no 
more. Why, Sion, thou art my 
childe, thou art my child, very deer 
and precious to me; why, what! 
Can a mother forget her child, her 
sucking child, the child that hangs 
upon her bosom, the child that she 
is most tender of? Is it possible 
she should forget this sucking 
child? ’Tis not usual for mothers 
to doe so, but yet some mothers 
may be so unnaturall. Famine 
may make a tender-hearted mother 
cruel to her child; for Jeremiah 
laments that the hands of the piti- 
full women had sodden their own 
children.” ‘ I, but,” saith the 
Lord, ‘* Though a mother may for- 
get her child that hangs upon her 
breast, yet will I not forget thee.” 
The love of the most tender-hearted 
mother is not so much as a drop to 
that ocean of love and mercy that 
are in the heart of our God. 

And so, from the reply of the 
Lord, you have this second doc- 
trine. 

That the heart of God is full of 
yearning compassion to his children. 
A mother is the emblem of affec- 
tion, and yet her tender mercies 
are cruel when compared with 
those of God. I will give you one 
or two scriptures, to confirm this. 
In Jeremiah xxxi. 20, “‘ 1s Ephraim 
my dear son? is he a I? easaut 
child?” or, as ’tis in the Hebrew, 
“Is he a child of delight? m 
bowels are troubled forhim; I will 
surely have mercy upon him.” 

And there is a parallel scripture 
to this in Hosea it. 8, ‘* Mine heart 
is turned within me, my repentings 
are kindled together.” 

Oh, little doe we think how the 
love of God goes forth towards his 
children. A mother’s affections are 
but marble and flint, compared 
with Jehovah’s. Now, the reason 
why God is so full of melting love 
and tenderness to believers, is 
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from that dear love that he bears 
unto Jesus Christ. There’s the 
spring head of all. God loves 
Christ infinetly. His * elect in 
whom my soul delighteth.” Now, 
every believer is neere akin to 
Christ, and of the blood-royal. 
Where there is affinity in blood, 
there must needs be tenderness of 
affection. 

1. There is a fraternal relation 
between Christ and his people ; 
Christ is our brother. « I goe,” 
said he, ‘‘ to my Father, and to 
your Father.” Christ haveing 
taken our flesh, there must needs 
be some kindred in blood. He has 
taken our flesh, he is our brother. 
We are “ flesh of his flesh, and 
bone of his bone.” And then 

2. There is a conjugal relation 
between Christ and beleevers: 
Christ is their husband; he is the 
head of the Church. 

Now, as God loves Christ so in- 
tirely, ’tis impossible but that he 
must be full of tender bowels to 
beleevers, because of the neereness 
there is between Christ and them. 
If God loves the head, he must 
needs love the mistical body. So 
that here’s the ground of his tender 
love and bowels toward the saints; 
he loves Christ, and therefore loves 
them that are so many parts of 
Christ’s mistical body. 

Now, for the use of this :— 

What a great encouragement 
and support is this to our faith, 
that God’s love is so inflamed, that 
his affections are so transcendant 
towards his people! Truly, there 
is no reason at all, that we sbould 
have such hardand jealous thoughts 
of God. The mother may forget 
her infant when it cries, ma 


withhold her breast; I, but sait 
God, I will not forget thee. God’s 
people they are his jewels, and he 
can’t forget them. Beloved, we 
may forget our duty as children, 
oF can’t forget his affections 


but G 
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as a father. Oh, vile unbeliefe! 
W hen we are overpowered with it, 
what doe we think of God! Have 
we more love in our hearts than he? 
Can we love God, and will not he 
love us? Can a lamp outshine the 
sun? Have we more affection in 
us than he has, who is the father of 
mercies, he bestows affections on 
others: yet this damnable sin of 
unbeliefe makes us have hard and 
jealous thoughts of him. When- 
ever you begin to faint through in- 
fidelity, reade this text, (it is an 
excellent antidote against unbe- 
liefe,)—** I will not forget thee, 
saith he.” 

But here’s an objection. Some 
may say, I am sorely afflicted in 
the world. In this sense God does 
not forget me; he does not forget 
to chastise me. ‘‘ I am chastened 
every morning.” Thus God don’t 
forget to chastise me. Why, then, 
where’s God’s love all this while? 
Where are the yearnings of his 
bowels? 

To this I answer; If God should 
not correct us, he should not use 
us as children. If we are not 
chastened, then are we bastards, 
and not sons. God had one Son 
without sin, but he has no Son with- 
out stripes. Doe we question 
God’s love, because he takes the 
rod and chastises us? why, God 
would not love us, if he did not 
correct us. 

In Hosea the Lord declared, * I 
will not punish your daughters when 
they commit whoredome.” As if he 
had said, ‘‘ Let them go on in sin 
still, I won't punish them.” God 
punisheth most, when he does rot 
punish; God’s hand is heaviest 
when ’tis lightest. “Tis a sign of 
God’s wrath when he lets persons 
goe on in sin, and does not punish 
them. 

Now, as the Lord may some- 
times forbear to punish in anger, 
so he may be angrey in love:. 
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when he smites, he may yern over 
them still, as a tender parent some- 
times whips his child with teares in 
his eyes. 

But then, here’s a question, Is 
God so full of love, will he not 
forget his people? How shall I 
know that God has love in his 
heart to me? that he does not for- 
get me? 

In answer I ask, Dost not thou 
forget God? if thou dost not for- 
get him, then he don’t forget thee. 
Let conscience answer: dost thou 
remember God daily ? 

Dost thou remember him by 
prayer? Every day dost thou ask 
him a blessing, crying, Abba, 
Father? 

Dost thou remember him by 
meditation? Dost thou delight to 
think of him every day? In Ma- 
lachi, we read, ‘ A book of re- 
membrance was written before 
him, for them that thought upon 
his name.” Dost thou think 
of God's name every day, are 
the thoughts of God sweet to 
thee ? 

Againe; Dost thou remember 
God by affection? Art thou car- 
ryed out strongly in love after him ? 
Is the desire of your soul to his 
name, and to the remembrance of 
him. 

Doe you thus remember God 
every day? Though you forget 
other things, you can no more 
forget God, than a bride can for- 
get her jewels. Is it thus with 
you? if you don’t forget God, 
God does not forget you: the 
Lord thinks upon them that think 
upon his name. 

I but, (may the dejected soul 
say,) surely God never thinks of 
me: out of sight out of mind; 
surely he has forgotten me. 

And therefore, God answers in 
the words that follow in verse 16, 
** Behold, I have graven thee 
upon the palmes of my hands.” 
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Eyes, hands, and other mem- 
bers are not ascribed to God pro- 

erly, but metaphorically.—* [ 
ee, graven thee upon the palmes 
of my hands ;” that is, thou art 
ever in my eye; asa man looks 
upon that that is in the palme of 
his hand. Thou art ever in my eye. 

Some think it does allude to 
those that tye a string or thread 
about their finger, to minde them 
of some business that they 
would not forget; as if God had 
said, Sion, why dost thou think 
that I have forgotten thee? I have 
tyed thee as a thread about my 
finger, that I may not forget thee ; 
thou art graven upon the palmes 
of my hands. But to keep to the 
metaphor as it lyes in the text— 
I have engraven thee upon the 
palmes of my hands, This im- 
ports two things :— 

1. Their neereness to God. 

2. Their deereness to God. 

1. Their neereness toGod, The 
saints, they are on the palmes of 
God’s hands, as a gold ring that's 
always worn on the right hand. 

2. This implies their dearness 
to God. The saints they are 
graven upon the palmes of God’s 
hands. As those that have the pic- 
ture of some person whom they en- 
tively love, ingraven upon a tablet, 
that they may still have their eye 
upon them; why so, Sion was 
graven upon God’s hands, to show 
how entirely he loves them; his 
eye is ever upon them. 

Now, from this expression, that 
Sion was graven upon the palmes 
of God’s hands, we observe this 
third doctrine, briefly,— That God's 

as are never out of his eye ; 

e can’t look upon the palmes of 
his hands but he sees them. 

The enemies of the people of 
God have an eye upon them; 
they have an eye of malice and of 
envy. Ah! but God’s merciful 
eye is ever upon them ; its an eye 

3o2 
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not only of inspection, to behold 
them, but an eye of benediction, 
to bless them; it is an eye not only 
of protection, but of affection. 
My “3 is ever upon thee, the 
eye of my mercy and love.—Are 
we at any time distressed? God 
sees us to pity, and to succour us; 
we are upon the very palmes of 
his hands, his eye is never off his 
people. 

Beloved, what a comfort is this 
to the people of God! they are 
ever in God’s eye: he not only 
carry’s his people upon eagles’ 
wings, in regard of protection, 
but they are upon the palmes of 
his hands, in regard of affection. 
And how can God forget them 
who are upon the palmes of his 
hands? 

This should endear God to us. 
O, how should we love God! 
God should be ever in our hearts, 
seeing we are ever in his eye. 

Again: from this word—I have 
graven thee upon the palmes of 
my hands, we observe (fourthly), 
this doctrine: — 

That God’s people they are graven 
upon the palmes of his hands; they 
not only are in the palmes of his 
hands, but they are ingraven there. 

Letters that are ingraven in 
gold, in marble, or in brass, &c. 
they are not easily rubbed out. 
The saints are ingraven in God’s 
hands; this shews the safety of 
their condition. You may as well 
pluck a star out of the skie as 
luck a believer out of God’s 
ands. He hath ingraven them 
there; and you can’t race out this 
ingraving that is in God’s bands. 
I say, here is the safety of a be- 
liever’s condition, he is ingraven in 
God’s hands. 

It may be you will ask me this 

uestion: but how shall I know 

at I am thus ingraven upon God’s 
hands? that [am under the eye of 
his love and mercy ? 
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I answer—if God’s ingraving 
be upon our hearts, then we are 
ingraven upon the palmes of his 
hands. Is God’s ingraving upon 
our hearts? We read in Zecha- 
riah, upon one stone shall be seven 
eyes; behold I will engrave the 
graving thereof, saith the Lord. 
This stone represents Christ, who 
is the corner stone. The seven 
eyes upon this stone, they are 
meant of Christ’s infinet know- 
ledge; his wisdome, that’s the 
seven eyes. The engraving of 
this stove is nothing else than the 
filling of Christ with the spirit of 
holiness. Why, beloved, as it 
was with Christ, so ’tis, in some 
measure, with all the godly; they 
have the ingraveing of God upon 
their hearts; there’s holiness unto 
the Lord engraven upon them. As 
the stones of the temple were cu- 
riously carved and engraven, so 
the spiritual temple, consisting of 
lively stones, is engraven with the 
Holy Ghost: I pray mark it. 

Now, then, has the Spirit of 
God engraven Christ’s image upon 
your hearts? If your hearts are 
engraven with the grace of God, 
why then your names are engraven 
on the hands of God; you are 
never out of his eye. Why this 
is a very serious question, viz.— 
whether we have this same en- 
graveing of God upon us. There 
is much talking of holiness in the 
world, but ’tis to be feared ’tis not 
engraven; it’s “— a paint, not 
an engraveing. Indeed, if we look 
abroad, we may see men’s sins 
engraven upon the table of their 
hearts ; their pride, that’s engraven; 
their malice, that’s engraven ; their 
wickedness, that’s engraven upon 
their hearts and lives. Ah! but 
their holiness, it onely is painted ; 
and a storm of persecution will 
wash off a_ painted holiness. 
Where is the man who has the 
engraveing of God upon him? 
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Beloved, if holiness be engraven 
upon hearts, then, and only then, 
are our names engraven upon the 
palmes of God’s hands. 

For the use of this. 
fort in two cases: 

1. Here is comfort against 
falling away from grace; believers, 
they have the anoynting of God 
which abides: and they have the 
engraveing too of God upon them, 
which can never be rased out, 
Their names are written in God’s 
book, and engraven on the palmes 
of God’s hands: how then can 
they ever fall away from grace? 
Who shall ever rase out this en- 
graveing ? The Arminians would 
make our condition mutable; one 
day a believer, and the next day an 
unbeliever. But there our names 
would not be, as thetext saies, en- 
graven upon the palmes of God’s 
hands. Grace may be shaken, and 
it may be weakened, but it can’t 
be destroyed. As the seed of 
God can’t die, so the engraveing of 
God can’t be blotted out. The 
shield of faith may be bruised, but 
it can never be broken, There’s 
no falling from grace. 

2. This is comfort, in regard of 
the Church of God, great comfort ; 
she is engraven upon the palmes 
of God’s hands, and therefore the 
gates of hell shall not ever prevaill 
against her. God’s Church is 
sometimes brought lowe, very 
lowe ; ’tis like a spark of fire in 
the sea; and whence is it that ’tis 
not extinguished? Why, ’tis in the 
palmes of God’s hands; therefore 
the Church yet lives, and shall 
flourish Cain put the knife to 
Abel’s throat, and ever since the 
Churches veines have bled. Ah! 
but she is not so weak and faint, 
but still she can stand : and whence 


"Tis com- 
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is this? The Church is graven 
upon the palmes of God’s hands ; 
therefore she abides. Let the devil 
rage, let the world persecute, God 
will have a Church, ‘Till men are 
able to rase out the engraving that 
is on God’s hands, they can never 
overthrowe Sion. The Church of 
God, it may be oppressed, but it 
can never be suppressed; it is 
engraven upon the palmes of God’s 
hands ; who shall destroy it? Nay, 
the more that wicked men doe 
confederate and take crafty counsel 
against God’s people, the more 
they shall flourish. In Egypt the 
more they did afflict Israel, the 
more they grew and multiplied. 
God’s Church on earth, ’tis like 
that plant that Nazzianzen speaks 
of, it lives by dying, and growes 
by cutting; such a plant is God's 
church, though it may be hewn, 
and cut, and made to bleed, yet it 
growes and is made fruitful. She 
is engraven in God’s hand, and 
therefore can never be rased out. 
Though the Lord, that he may 
humble his people, may sometimes 
castthem down, yet he has promised 
that he will never cast them off. For 
“the Lord will not cast off his 
people.” God has engraven Sion 
on the palmes of his hands, and 
therefore, though oppositions doe 
come, still the Church of God 
shall stand impregnable, as a rock 
in the midst of the sea. Though 
the Church may be eclipsed, yet 
it shall shine gloriously, and come 
forth out of its troubles, as the 
wings of a dove, covered with 
silver, and her feathers with yellow 
gold: and therefore be of good 
comfort. Sion shall flourish, and 
cannot be overthrown. 
Consider of what hath been said 

and the Lord give a blessing to it. 











Tue subject of the preseut memoir 
was well known to the religious 
world, not only as a minister of 
the Gospel, and as the author of 
several valuable works, but still 
more as the companion of George 
Bennett, Esq. in that extraordi- 
nary voyage of circumnavigation 
on which they were sent forth by 
the London Missionary Society, 
for the purpose of visiting all its 
stations, and obtaining such reli- 
gious intelligence, as might in any 
way aid it in its extensive opera- 
tions ;—a voyage which led to one 
of the most interesting and valu- 
able works ever published in con- 
nection with modern missions ; 
equally valuable, whether consi- 
dered in reference to literature or 
religion.* 

The latter part of Mr. Tyerman’s 
life, is, of course, tolerably well 
known. Little, however, has been 
said respecting his earlier years; 
and as we have been lately fa- 
voured with the perusal of some of 
his own papers, throwing consi- 
derable light on this portion of his 
history, more especially one MS. 
of considerable extent, entitled, 
«« A Review of my life to the pre- 
sent time, including twenty-one 
years,” (written, therefore, of course 
when he was just of age,) we 
have thought that a brief memoir 
of him, principally illustrative of 
his life before he embarked on that 
great voyage which he was des- 
tined never to complete, may not 
be uninteresting to our readers. 

The manuscript from which we 
shall gather the chief materials of 
our memoir, was written, as we 
have already said, when Mr. Tyer- 


man was only twenty-one years of 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. DANIEL TYERMAN. 


age; it was written before his 
intellectual character had fully 
developed itself; for any thing 
that appears, before he entertain- 
ed any decided thoughts of en- 
tering into the ministry; and 
therefore before he enjoyed avy 
of those literary advantages, which 
afterwards enabled him to attain 
so respectable a standing as an 
author, The MS. therefore is cha- 
racterized by great simplicity, and 
is, as might be expected, utterly 
destitute of the graces of style. 
The mere fact, however, that a 
youth of his age should sit down 
for the purpose of writing a review 
of his life for his own improve- 
ment, shows a power of reflection, 
a sobriety of mind, very un- 
usual; while the piety and the 
humility which are so conspicuous 
through the whole, render it a 
document of considerable interest. 

He tells us that he was born 
November 19th, 1773, at Clack 
Farm, near Asmotherly, in Y ork- 
shire. His parents had lived 
there some years. He informs us, 
that nothing could exceed the 
care and tenderness with which his 
parents watched over him in early 
life. He first went to school when 
about five years of age; but partly 
owing to the character of some of 
his masters, and partly to his hav- 
ing too many of them, (for he 
mentions his having been to four 
or five different schools between 
the age of six and fourteen,) he 
did not make such progress as 
could be wished. He mentions 
with great respect a Mr. Steele, 
who was his iast master, and from 
whom he seems to have learned 
more than from all the rest put 





* That work was compiled from the Journals of Messrs. Tyerman and Bennett, 
under the superintendence of the accomplished Mr. Monigomery, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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together. To Latin, he tells us, 
he could never be brought to 
apply in his youth; and certainly 
the MS., the contents of which we 
are condensing, shows, that at that 
time he heartily eschewed the 
classics. His favourite pursuits 
seem to have been connected 
with arithmetic and practical geo- 
metry. Jt should be said, that 
while with Mr. Steele, much of 
his time was taken up in his fa- 
ther’s business. 

The early predilections of his 
mind for natural philosophy, in 
several branches of which he after- 
wards made no mean progress, 
show themselves by the manner 
in which he speaks of a compa- 
ratively trifling circumstance 
which occurred when he was about 
seventeen years of age. He re- 
ceived an invitation from a Mr. 
Jackson, a schoolmaster of Hut- 
ton-Rudby, to witness some cu- 
rious philosophical gxperiments. 
This gentleman, possessed, it ap- 
pears, a very considerable know- 
ledge of chemistry, and his attain- 
ments, therefore, very naturally 
impressed our young philosopher 
with the profoundest reverence. 
Young Tyerman seems to have 
been highly delighted, and men- 
tions several experiments, which 
he says made an _ impression 
- him that could never be 
effaced. Two or three of these 
experiments are described in the 
MS. ; and, with a degree of accu- 
racy, as well as familiarity with 
the use of appropriate philosophi- 
cal technicalities, which are truly 
surprising in a youth of his age, 
especially when we consider the 
few advantages he had then enjoy- 
ed. They clearly indicate, however, 
the bent of his mind, and the pos- 
session of an inquisitiveness and 
power of observation which well 
fitted him afterwards to prosecute 
his favourite studies. 
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Daniel Tyerman. 


In 1790, he felt a strong incli- 
nation to go to London, and wrote 
to his brother to procure him a 
situation. This was at length 
accomplished ; he now therefore 
left his old master, Mr. Steele, and 
spent the interval ‘ between his 
leaving school and his departure 
for the metropolis, in surveying 
his father’s land, and that of a 
neighbouring gentleman, and in 
making a horizontal sun-dial, &c.” 
These things again show the bent 
of his mind. 

In London he went into more 
than one situation: in the first of 
them, he tells us, he was sadly 
plagued by his master’s niece, 
who, as he somewhat unpolitely 
expresses it, “ had more imperti- 
nence than wit.” He does not 
mention what the “ troubles” were 
which were thus brought upon 
him. . 
He confesses that at this time 
he had no sense whatever of re- 
ligion ; that though he occasionally 
attended church or chapel, it was 
purely from habit, and in the 
veriest spirit of formality; and 
that, as is the case, alas! with so 
many thousands of the thoughtless 
population in London at the pre- 
sent time, nothing was more com- 
mon with him than to attend church 
or chapel in the morning, and any 
place of profane amusement that 
might offer itself in the evening. 

He did uot stay long in the se- 
cond situation he obtained, as his 
employer soon became a bankrupt; 


‘ this, however, turned out in the 


end to his advantage. He was, at 
first, afraid he should be thrown 
wholly out of employ ; so far from 
this, however, one of the assignees 
of his bankrupt employer’s effects 
wanted a person to settle his ac- 
counts; he was in the timber busi- 
ness. Itwas merely for a temporary 
purpose, he informed him. Young 
Tyerman expected to have done in 
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a fortnight, yet, instead of this, he 
staid two years, and was there, in 
fact, when he wrote the manuscript 
from which we are now abstracting 
these materials of our memoir. 
His taking lodgiugs in a pious fa- 
mily, of the name of King, in Little 
Eastcheap, seems to have been the 
means more immediately used to 
awaken within him a sense of the 
infinite importance of religion. 
About this time he met with a re- 
markable incident, which is told in 
his diary with such quaint simpli- 
city, that we shall beg to quote it 
for the amusement of our readers. 


“ Nothing very material happened un- 
til October 31st, when,as I was returning 
from business from Limehouse, across 
Whitechapel Fields, about half after five 
o’clock in the evening, just after sunset 
I was accosted by two footpads, arme 
each with a large weapon, one of them 
on one side of the path, the other on the 
other. A few yards before they came to 
me, they began to beat upon the ground 

th their ers one and said, ‘ Stop, sir, 
your watch cash this moment, with- 
out a word.’ I was not a little surprised, 
but as there was'to be no hesitation about 
the matter, I said, ‘ Very well, gentle- 
men, you are welcome to all I’ve got.’ At 
this they came up, one of them stood over 
me with his weapon, ready to lay me in 
the ditch, in case I made any resistance ; 
but this was not my business. I was going 
to put my hand into my pocket, to give 
them the cash I had, but they would not 
let me, saying. ‘ we can do that,’ (indeed 
they could, and very nimbly, I believe 
sooner than I could.) When they had 
got my cash and watch, they searched my 
waistcoat pockets, and took about four- 
| a osang a knife, and some keys; but the 

tter, at my request, they returned. 
After they had done, eo | took me by 
the od ogee (ty = rou Tay = me 

good night (!)’ we parted, they in 
one direction, and I in another: (no dan- 
ger of our meeting again at that time.)” 

The robbery was committed at 
the distance of only about 150 yards 
from the street. Yet the loss was 
very trifling to what it might have 
been, for it so happened, that there 
were bills of some value in a side- 
pocket, which the villains did not 
search. He tells us that it was an 
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occurrence which, as might be ex- 
pected, caused some serious 
thoughts ; but, as he confesses, no 
change in his feelings on the sub- 
ject of religion. He was strictly 
moral and honest ; and this appears 
to have impressed him still more 
deeply than ever with a sense of 
the value of character, and the ne- 
cessity of moral integrity to success 
in life; but, as he very properly re- 
marks, all this is not religion; 
‘* there may bemorality without re- 
ligion, though there cannot be reli- 
gion without morality.” 

The circumstance which appears 
immediately to have led to his 
conversion was this: he was sitting 
one Sabbath morning reading the 
‘* Spectator.” Mr. King asked him 
if he could not find some book bet- 
ter suited to the engagements of 
that day. He, at first, contented 
himself with the usual foolish reply, 
that he could see no harm in the 
book;” not reflecting, as he judi- 
ciously observes, that in religion 
there can be nothing of a simply 
indifferent nature; every thing has 
some positive tendency either to 
good or evil, is either beneficial or 
the reverse; and that he who con- 
tents himself with closing those 
books only on the Sabbath which 
are not positively immoral or irre- 
ligious, exhibits a strange iguo- 
rance of the nature of religion, and 
of the sanctity of the Sabbath. 

Though he rejected the good 
counsel which was thus proffered 
him, atthe moment it was offered — 
not an unfrequent occurrence—yet 
it pleased God to impress the words 
of his worthy host most deeply on 
his mind; and in a short time, he 
took up the Bible. Here another 
circumstance tended to perpetuate 
and to deepen the impression of 
the rebuke which we have already 
adverted to, for the servant maid 
having seen Mr. Tyerman perusing 
the Bible, and wondering at bis 
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being so unusually occupied, ex- 
por her astonishment in his 
earing, he began to ask himself, 
why such an employment should 
appear astonishing, and to reflect 
that there had been much in his 
past conduct to justify a feeling 
of wonder, This and some other 
circumstances, rendered him, as he 
tells us, anxious about his eternal 
state, and (that infallible sign of 
renewal of heart,—that first great 
mark of a religious change,) drove 
him trembling to his knees. The 
struggle which he had with bimself 
before he first engaged in this duty, 
isdescribed by him with so much 
simplicity and so much nature, so 
well corresponds with the feelings 
of thousands of converts at the very 
commencement of their Christian 
course; and is so likely to be use- 
ful to any who may be in the 
same state of hesitancy between 
the seryice of God and Satan, 
that we shall give it in nearly 
his own words. ‘I retired, says 
he, to my room that Lopd’s-day 
evening, (some time after he 
had received the reproof above- 
mentioned,) with a resolution to 
begin (to pray); bat in com- 
mencing a work so new, I felt a 
great degree of diffidence. This 
brought on a controversy between 
the grand enemy of souls on the 
one hand, and constraining grace 
on the other. Grace urged the 
necessity of prayer; the devil 
pleaded for his own supremacy, It 
was suggested bow mean and des- 


grees a thing it was to pray; that - 


should feel ashamed to bave done 
any such thing. I remember I 
looked round the room to observe 
if any one could see me. I then 
thought how absurd to be ashamed 
of doing that which none could see 
but God; still the great enemy 
persevered in the defence of his 
dominions, and stood his ground the 
more resolutely ; and, after a con- 

N.S. NO. 104. 
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test for about a quarter of an hour, 
he had almost gotten the victory; 
but a stronger than he came, 
and drove me trembling to my 
knees, and with feelings [ cannot 
express.—Be thankful, oh! my 
soul, to him who then, for the first 
time, as, l trust, breathed into my 
soul the breath of a spiritual life.” 

He tells us, however, that, as 
is always the case, the progress of 
this divine work was very gradual; 
that be was not deterred from rest- 
ing, in a measure, in formality, or 
from thinking that there was much 
more in the the mere discharge of 
external duties, (as in attending 
the house of God, and in the regu- 
lar repeating of prayers) than 
there really was. 

Nor, alas! was this all. It is 
frequently seen that the growth of 
religious feeling is exceedingly slow; 
that in the outset of the religious 
life, conduct is still indulged, which 
is afterwards regarded> with hor- 
ror, and from which the soul recoils 
as flagrantly sinful, The factis, the 
conscience econo only graduall 
alive to the heinousness of sin; till, 
as the delicacy of its perceptions 
increases, those indulgences which 
to the hardened sinner appeared 
almost innocent and lawful, appear 
in their true light, Thus young 
Tyerman tells us, that he did not 
at first wholly ange an occasional 
resort to a place of amusement on 
the Sabbath, This practice was, 
however, at length finally put a 
stop to by one of the most remark- 
able interpositions of Providence-— 
one of the most astonishing and 
terrific warnings which we have 
ever read, We shall give it, for 
the must part, in the language of 
Tyerman himself, because it illus- 
trates, very strongly, the struggle 
between incipient grace and the 
power of depravity ; and also shows 
with how great a degree of dark- 
ness and ignorance, and aegjoreiee 
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indecision, the existence of religious 

rinciple may be compatible. ** On 
Suly 25th, 1793, says he, I received 
an invitation from two acquaint- 
ances to spend the whole of the 
next Lord’s day at sea in a pleasure 
boat. We were to take refresh- 
ments with us. I was but too 
easily persuaded to things of this 
kind, and consented to go if nothing 
very particular happened in that 
time (two days) to prevent me. I 
was to meet them on Saturday 
evening, the 27th, at six o'clock, 
when the boat was to be ready. 
We were to spend the whole of 
that night and the following day 
on the water, intending to be home 
in time enough for business on 
Monday morning. In reconsider- 
ing the matter, however, I was 
led extremely to doubt the prepeisty 
of spending the whole of t rd's 
day in pleasure: yet the love of 

leasure prevailed in my heart so 
‘ar as to determine me to go, unless 
something very singular occurred 
to alter my resolution.” (How 
mad was it thus to tamper with a 
sense of duty; yet how common is 
this case; as though, when we 
have already received — sufficient 
light to show us what the path 
of duty is, it were usual with 
God to work miracles, or im- 
mediately interpose his hand to 
convince us still more strongly. In 
this instance, however, as in many 
others, God bore with the folly and 
the wickedness of his servant, and 
would not suffer him to proceed 
without another and an effectual 
warning.) ‘‘ On Friday night, he 
tells us, I prayed to God before 
I went to sleep, that he would set 
me right; and that if the proposed 
excursion was not right,” (what a 
strange mixture of remaining igno- 
rance and religious feeling was 
here,) ‘‘ that he would be pleased 
“to signify it by some occurrence. 
In the morning, Saturday, the day 
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appointed, I awoke about seven 
o’clock. I began to reflect whether 
any thing had oceurred during the 
night, to prevent my going; but as 
1 could recollect nothing, 1 re- 
solved to go. But how wonderful 
is the love of God! While I was 
thus meditating, J fell asleep, and 
began to dream, as follows: I 
thought I was in a place to which 
business often calls me, and was 
there requested to step aside by one 
of my employers. He told me 
he had a letter for me, and I went 
tohim. He had opened the letter, 
and was reading it. I looked over 
his shoulder, but saw nothing but 
lines which had apparently been 
written, but were again erased by 
the pen, which made them appear 
very black and blotted. I was 
going to take hold of the letter, 
when I perceived it was sealed 
with black! That moment I awoke, 
and it pleased the Lord to impress 
that dream so deeply on my mind, 
that I resolved not to go om any 
account. This dream gave me 
great uneasiness of mind : this un- 
easiness continued till Tuesday 
morning, the 30th. As I was at 
breakfast and reading the newspa- 
per, the following paragraph caught 
my eye:— 

** Last Sunday afternoon, the 
28th, a melancholy accident hap- 
pened to three young men, and a 
waterman, all in the service of Mr. 
Parker, Wapping. As they were 
coming up the river in a Peterboat, 
in Bugsby’s Hole, a gust of wind 
came suddenly and overset the 
boat, and all were drowned!” I 
dropped the paper, scarcely able 
to believe my own eyes. I read it 
over again; and, alas! it was too 
true. I could say nothing but, how 
wonderful is the love of God! and 
what am I that I should thus be 
saved from hell, who so emi- 
nently deserved it. (He then 
goes on to make some other reflec- 
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tions and holy resolutions, such as 
an escape so wonderful was well 
calculated to inspire.) After this 
he resumes. ‘* None of the young 
men were found till Thursday 
or Friday following, when two 
of them were found locked in each 
other's arms. A day or two after 
the other two were found. They 
were all buried in the same grave 
in Wapping church-yard. Hard 
heart, canst thou not shed a tear 
over them? And oh! eyer re- 
member, that this vile body ought, 
if justice had exacted its own, to 
have made a fifth. And it must 
have been so, if the Lord had not 
been more merciful to me than I 
was found faithful to him.” 

This event, as might naturally 
be expected, produced a profoundly 
deep impression on his mind, and 
completely cured his wavering and 
hesitancy. He became a decided 
Christian; he very soon became 
a member ef a Christian church. 
In reverting to his feelings on this 
occasion, he expresses himself in 
a manner which fully shows the 
vast effect the above-mentioned 
occurrence had in the formation 
of his character. At the close of 
the same year, he tells us, he be- 
gan to take down in writing, as 
much as he could, of the sermons 
which he heard; about the same 
period, he entered a society which 
met for the pus of reading to- 
gether the w of God, singing, 
and prayer. From these circum- 
stances, as well as from some ex- 
pressions which he here and there 
drops, indicative of his wish to de- 
vote himself to the glory of God, 
we may imagine that, about this 
time, some vague and distant ideas 
of entering the ministry floated 
through his mind. They were pro- 
bably not yet mentioned to others; 
nay, perhaps, had hardly assumed 
a definite form even to himself. 

As he approaches the period at 
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which his brief piece of auto-bio- 
graphy leaves off, (for as we have 
already intimated, it extends only 
toa period of twenty-one years,) 
he enters into a very close and se- 
rious self-examination. The fol- 
lowing is a very impressive mode 
of stating a fact, which, alas! 
equally concerns us all. We mean 
the enormously disproportionate 
time that we all give to the things of 
this world. After stating, that as 
it respects the first twenty years of 
his life, he might as well have not 
lived at all; that in respect to God 
and religion, they presented an 
utter blank, he proceeds to ask 
how much of the remaining year 
and a half had been spent in the 
direct and actual service of God. 
To decide this, he enters into the 
following matter of fact calcula- 
tion, which it would be well for 
each of us to apply to his own con- 
science. One third, he says, has 
been spent in sleep, (six months ;) 
a second in business; an eighth in 
eating and dressing, (two months 
and a week ) how much of the 
remainder, fifteen weeks, has 
been really devoted to religion? I 
may, (to my own shame and hu- 
mility be it spoken,) strike off 
two-thirds of it, as spent in vain 
thoughts and wanderings of heart, to 
which I may add, in miscellaneous 
follies, one week more,—a month 
remains. Alas! out of twenty-one 
years and a half only one month 
actually dedicated to God, when so 
much more of it might and ought ! 
And can I think of being saved ? 
If I am, I shall be a miracle 
of grace indeed !—yet if only one 
minute of this one month has been 
really spent in the service of God, 
1 may hope I shall be saved, be- 
cause any such service is quite con- 
trary to my nature: it is evidently, 
therefore, the work of God, and I 
have his immutable promise, that 
‘* where the good work is begun, he 
3P2 
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will carry it on even to the day of 
his appearing.” 

He then enumerates, in sixteen 

r hs, the various sanctifying 
fects erhich the grace of God. 
when really enjoyed, will infallibly 
produce in some degree or other ; 
and forthwith proceeds to examine 
his religious state by the test which 
they afford. We cannot find space 
enough for the above reflections; 
bat they exhibit a soundness of re- 
ligious sentiment, and a knowledge 
of experimental religion not very 
usual at the early age of twenty- 
one. 

At the close of the Memoir is a 
document of considerable interest, 
entitled, * A confession of faith in 
the Covenant God.” The views 
which this document unfolds are 
very simple and scriptural. But 
the close of it is by far the most in- 
teresting part of it. We have there 
another proof that the astonishing 

which we have already nar- 
tated, and to which we have had 
such frequent. occasions to refer, 
had made an impression on his 
mind, absolately indelible. It was 
hot, as remarkable providential 
mercies so often—so generally are, 
soon forgotten. This confession is 
dated on the anniversary of the day 
on which he had escaped, is sealed 
with a seal bearing the letters 
1. H.S. and is signed with his 
own name. The Jast words are as 
follows :— 

“ Signed and sealed this 28th 
day of Jaly, 1794, in commemo- 
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ration of my wonderful deliverance, 
June 28th, 1793. 

*« DANIEL TYERMAN. 
26, Bridge Street, Westminster. 

This never-to-be-forgotten event 
is again referred to on the same 
day of the following year; when 
we find him penning the following 
prayer, in which are seen some 
hesitating and dubious indications 
of a desire to enter the ministry. 
“OQ, thou God, whose praises I 
would echo from pole to pole, and 
whose salvation | would willingly 
die to promalgate, if I could be 
but stronger in faith and confidence, 
and feel more of thy love shed 
abroad in my heart by the Holy 
Ghost, this night I again dedicate 
my soul and body, and every thing 
thou hast given me, unto thee, 
with a desire to spend and be spent 
for thy glory; I acknowledge that 
it is of thy mercy and goodness I 
am spared to this present moment. 
With solemn awe and reverence I 
would call to mind the time which 
T here commemorate. Accept of me 
in Christ, the Lord of fife and 
glory.” 

July 28, 1795, No. 5, Chureh 

Lane, Limehouse, London. 

' Here the auto-biography ter- 
minates; and here our article 
for the present must elose also. 
We hope in our next number to 
furnish our readers with some inte- 
resting particulars relative to Mr. 
Tyerman’s subsequent history, to- 
gether with a sketch of tis charac- 
ter, and an account of his works. 


(To be continued.) 





ON SANCTIFICATION. 


THERE are few doctrines that have 
been more injured by the errone- 
ous views which have been enter- 
tained of them, than the doctrine of 


sanctification. It appears neces- 
sary, therefore, .to obviate some 
misconceptions which may be 
formed, and to remove some diffi- 
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culties which may otherwise pre- 
vent the clear apprehension of the 
subject. We propose, therefore, 
to make some preliminary remarks, 
which, though briefly expressed, 
will serve to unfold the nature of 
the doctrine to which our attention 
is, in a few following pages, to be 
directed. 

The first preliminary remark we 
have to make relates to the Scrip- 
TURE CHARACTER OF Gop. 

Correct views on this point will 
tend to preserve us from many 
dangerous errors, and will very 
materially assist us in all our in- 
vestigations of divine truth. He 
who is wrong here stumbles at the 
very threshhold; while he who is 
right will press with a firm and un- 
faltering step into the wide and 
lofty temple of theological truth, 
What then are those attributes 
which are ascribed to the one 
Gud; and what is the character 
of that perfection which shines 
forth most conspicuously? In re- 
ply to these questions we observe, 
that the divine attributes are very 
properly divided into two classes. 

‘he former comprehends those 
which are designated his natural ; 
the latter, those which are termed 
his moral attributes. The natural 
attributes of God are, his unity, his 
Spirituality, his eternity, his immen- 
sity, his power, his omnipresence, 
_ bis omniscience, his wisdom: he 
is the true God and the only God; 
he is the living God, the author of 
all being ‘and of all life. The mo- 
ral attributes of God are such as 
these ; his rectitude or justice, his 
truth, his love, or goodness ; his 
mercy, his patience, and, above 
all, his holiness. Indeed, this last- 
mentioned attribute is not, perhaps, 
so much a distinct or separate per- 
fection, as a character of each. It 
is the bond which unites, the 
beauty which adorns, the hi 
which is diffused through ‘and 
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streams from them all. The three- 
fold ascription of the seraphim in 
the temple, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of hosts,”* teaches us 
the peculiar and distinctive cha- 
racter of this perfection of the 
Deity. A similar lesson is incul- 
cated upon us in the numerous and 
diversified injunctions of the Levi- 
tical dispensation, as to the holy 
persons, holy places, and holy in- 
struments and utensils, which were 
to be set apart for the service of 
God: and the same lesson is taught 
in the terrible and fearful conse- 
quence of slighting this perfec- 
tion—in the evils which the Most 
High inflicted on the old world, 
on the cities of the plain, on the 
nations of Canaan, and on the 
idolatrous Israelites themselves. 
The same truth is taught us in all 
that we meet with in the writings 
of the prophets, and especially in 
the ma we of human x oa 
tion, so fully developed in the New 
Testament. God the Father is 
addressed by the Saviour as“ Holy 
Father ;” he himself is called, even 
devils, ‘The Holy One of 
od,” and the sanctifying Spirit is 
emphatically termed, the “* Holy 
Spirit.” The whole plan, progress, 
and completion of our salvation 
tends to evince that God is a god 
of spotless holiness; that evil can- 
not dwell with him; that he hates 
and will'punish ‘“ the works of ail 
them that turn aside.” And here, 
be it observed, that his justice and 
his truth are only expressions of 
his holimess; and that unless these 
attributes are vindicated, and all 
the honour given them which 
they demand, there can be no room 
for the exercise of forbearance, 
much less of merey. Mercy and 
truth must act in concord. Be- 
tween ri asness in God, and 
the enjoyment of peace in the bo- 





* Is. vi. 3. 
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som of the pardoned sinner, there 
must be nothing to interrupt the 
harmony of the holy perfections of 
Jehovah. To reconcile these rs 
rently conflicting objects; to pardon 
the sinner, while his sin goes not 
unpunished; that God might be 
just, and yet the justifier of him 
that believeth in Jesus—a just God, 
and yet the saviour of the unjust 
sinner—patient, merciful, and yet 
at the same time holy, the sacrifice 
of his own Son was made. It was 
not only to save sinners, but iv so 
doing to evince the spotless purity 
of the Most High, that the Saviour 
assumed human nature, passed 


through a suffering life, and died 
an accursed death. These, then, 
are our proofs of the holiness of 
God: this our exposition of one 
prominent feature in the scripture 
character of God. 

The second preliminary remark 


we have to make, relates to the 
nature of the HEAVENLY BLESSED- 
NESS. 

After this blessedness we are 
commanded to aspire. ‘Glory, 
honour, and immortality,” are set 
before us for this end: and we are 
commanded to “ lay hold on eter- 
nal life.” The heaven of the New 
Testament is not the heaven of the 
Brahmins, an absorption into the 
essence of the Deity; nor is it the 
heaven of the Socinian, a region of 
mere intellectual delight, where 
the attainments of knowledge may 
be indefinitely increased ; least of 
all does it bear a resemblance to 
the heaven of the Mohammedan, 
which is a mere abode for the in- 
dulgence of sensual gratification. 
We grant, indeed, that it consistsin 
a close approach of the spirit to 
the Deity—in the enlargement of 
mental capacity—in the abundant 
increase of the intellectual powers, 
and in the constant progress of the 
mind towards an accurate and 
comprehensive acquaintance with 
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the whole universe of being, in all 
its parts, and in all their relations : 
we are no longer to see through a 
glass darkly; no longer to know 
in part; we are to see ‘ face to 
face ;” *‘to know as also we are 
known.” We very freely admit 
that the heaven of the New Tes- 
tament is a heaven of unutterable, 
unbroken, and never-ending hap- 
piness. There no cup of sorrow 
will be handed round, no sigh will 
proceed from the bosom, no tear 
fall from the eye. Living fountains 
of pleasure will be opened for the 
blessed inhabitants, and they will 
gratefully confess that eye hath 
not seen, ear hath not heard, 
neither have entered into the 
heart to conceive those things which 
God hath prepared for them that 
love him. 

But the approach of the soul to 
God in heaven will be an approach 
of the finite, though holy, creature, 
to the infinite Creator; the know- 
ledge of heaven will only be view- 
ed as accessory in the promotion 
and preservation of purity; and its 
pleasures will be unstained by a 
single particle of defilement. The 
heaven of the New Testament, 
then, is holy: holy as the person of 
Christ, as the attributes, and as the 
character of the great God himself. 
‘* Nothing that defileth shall enter 
there. It is the abode of the holy 
angels: of the just men made per- 
fect; and the destined residence of 
that church which Jesus Christ is 
to present to himself, ‘a church 
without spot, wrinkle, or any such 
thing.” 

The third preliminary remark we 
have to make, touches on the PRE- 
SENT CONDITION of HUMAN 
NATURE. We are not by nature 
in the state in which our first pa- 
rent was when he came from the 
creating hand of -God. He'was 
then in every faculty, and in every 
power, in every motive and in 
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every action, in every thought and 
in every word, perfect. The mo- 
ral and the intellectual horizon was 
undimned with a single cloud: no 
stain tarnished its resplendent lustre. 
But this state of spotless purity 
and undeviating rectitude was not 
maintained. The power of temp- 
tation prevailed, and Adam fell. 
Thus “by one man sin entered into 
the world.” The posterity of Adam 
partake of their first parents’ cor- 
ruption; and “ all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God.” 
As one effect of this state of cor- 
ruption, the true end for which 
man was created, is lost sight of. 
The glory of God, as the great 
business of the creature’s life, is 
wholly neglected; and man lives 
for himself. ‘The lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life,” absorb all his 
thoughts, occupy all his time, and 
employ all his energies. Tell him 
to ‘* give unto the Lord the glory 
due unto his name,” and it will be 
soon evident that he does not de- 
light in the spirit, nor will he obey 
the letter of the precept. His al- 
legiance is withdrawn ‘from God. 
He neither obeys nor loves him. 
His mind is darkened, and there- 
fore he cannot behold the glory of 
God. His affections are debased, 
and therefore he has no compla- 
cency in his character. It is to 
this state that the Scriptures refer 
when they say, “‘ the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolish. 
ness to him, neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.”* And it is of the 
same lost condition of our fallen 
nature that they speak, when they 
teach us that ‘‘ the carnal mind is 
enmity against God.”+ The lan- 
guage of man in this state is the 
language of independence; ‘ Our 
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lips are our own, who is head over 
us?” 

This corruption of human nature 
assumes various external appear- 
ances, and is characterized by the 
pursuit of objects as numerous as, 
by the taste, the fancy, and the 
caprice of the human mind, they 
are diversified. But whatever 
may be the number, and how dif- 
ferent soever the character and 
value of the objects of desire and 
pursuit, it will be invariably found 
that they fall infinitely short of 
that only object which is destined 
to be the portion of the truly happy 
man. The good of the uncon- 
verted man is not the chief good. 
Estranged from the spiritual life, 
he is under the government of 
principles which are only natural : 
and living, as he does, without 
God and without Christ in the 
world, he is destitute alike of safety 
and of happiness, He bears no 
resemblance to the moral image of 
God: he is unfit to honour him; 
and heaven, with its worship, its 
purity, and all its glory, would be 
an element in which he could not 
subsist. Such, when destitute of 
faith in the word of God, and a 
participation of his Spirit, is bhu- 
man nature since the fall. God 
looks down from heaven, and takes 
a survey of its state, and the result 
of this prospect is the affecting and 
appalling declaration, ‘‘ They are 
all gone aside, they are altogether 
become filthy; there is none that 
doeth good, no, not one.”* 

Let us bring, for a moment, into 
contrast, the spotless and infinite 
purity of God, and the holy nature 
of the heavenly blessedness, with 
the state of corruption in which 
man is found; with the darkness of 
the unconverted mind, and the 
debasement of the natural heart, 
and the sinful character of the life : 





* 1 Cor. ii, 14. + Rom, vii. 


* Psalm xiv. 3, 
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and we shall be constrained to con- 
clude, that before man can be re- 
stored to the friendship of God, 
and be made meet for the kingdom 
of heaven, a change must be ef- 
fected somewhere. Either God 
and heaven must undergo this 
change, or it must pass upon man. 
The former are immutable; the 
latter, then, before he can be 
happy, must become a new and 
different being. And here be it 
observed, that even the Old Testa- 
ment assures us, that acceptable 
worship, even under the Levitical 
dispensation, could not be per- 
formed without a right state of the 
heart and a holy life: ‘* Lord, who 
shall abide in thy tabernacle? Who 
shall dwell in thy holy hill? He 
that walketh uprightly and worketh 
righteousvess, and speaketh truth 
in his heart. He that backbiteth 
not with his tongue, nor doeth evil 
to his neighbour, nor taketh up a 
reproach against his neighbour.” — 
«« Who shall ascend into the hill of 
the Lord; or who shall stand in 
his holy place? He that bath 
clean hands and a pure heart; who 
hath not lifted up his soul unto 
vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. He 
shall receive the blessing from the 
Lord, and righteousness from the 
God of his salvation. This is the 
generation of them that seek him; 
that seek thy face, O God of 
Jacob.”* 

The New Testament leaves us 
in no doubt as to the character 
which excludes from the kingdom 
of heaven. ‘‘ Know ye not,” saysthe 

eata e, “* that the unrighteous 
shall payee Ae the kingdom of 
God? Be not deceived ;” the sa- 
cred writer knew that men were 

uliarly liable to self-deception 
re; “ Be not deceived; neither 
fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adul- 
terers, nor effeminate, nor abusers 





* Ps. |xv. 1-3; and xxiv. 3—6, 
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of themselves with mankind, nor 
thieves, nor covetous, nor drunk- 
ards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, 
shall inherit the kingdom of God.”# 
The same inspired writer, in his 
Epistle to the Galatians, bas these 
remarkable words; ‘* New the 
works of the flesh” (of corrupt, 
unrenewed human nature) ‘are 
manifest, which are these, adulte- 
ry, fornication, uncleanness, lasci- 
viousness, idolatry, witchcraft, ha- 
treds, variance, strife, seditions, 
heresies, envyings, murders, drunk- 
enness, revellings, and such like; of 
the which I tell you, as I have told 
you in time past, that they which 
do such things, shall not inberit 
the kingdom of God.”t While 
the holy Scriptures are thus plain 
and express in the description thus 
given of the character of those who 
must be shut out from heaven; their 
meaning is not less obvious when 
they present us with that character 
which is indispensable to an in- 
troduction to eternal happiness, 
Those who are to enjoy this bless- 
ing are the ‘‘ pure in heart,” the 
“meek,” the “merciful,” the 
“* peacemig@ers;” those who mourn 
for sin; those who “hunger and 
thirst after righteonsness;” those 
who for their love to God and 
goodness are frequently the ob- 
jects of persecutions, of revilings, 
of evil speaking.t They are the 
disciples of Christ, inasmuch as 
they obey his commandments, fol- 
low his example, display his spirit, 
and are conformed to his. image. 
Now these distinctive features in 
the character and in the life cannot, 
with truth, be affirmed of any man 
in his unconyerted state. If there 
may be found some amiable per- 
sons to whom the meekness and 
the gentleness of the religion of the 


- 





* 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. 
+ Gal. v. 19—21. 
t Matt. v. 
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New Testament appears almost 
natural, even these, when brought 
to the test of the word of God, 
will be found deficient in other 
and equally indispensable excel- 
lencies. And, be it remember- 
ed, that it is not a partial con- 
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formity to the example of Christ 

which will avail to render us meet 

for the kingdom of heaven : to enter 

there we must have, if not an ab- 

solutely perfect, yet a harmoniously 

consistent similitude to the Saviour. 
(To be continued. ) 





ON A HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 


(Continued from Vol. XV. page 284.) 


THE object of the following re- 
marks is to illustrate the utility of 
a harmony of the four Evangelists, 
in furnishing materials for a cri- 
tical exposition of the sacred nar- 
rative; and the portion selected 
for the purpose is that which has 
already been partially investi- 
gated in former Numbers of this 
work, namely, the denials of 
Christ by the apostle Peter. 

The superficial familiarity with 


the Scriptures in the authorized 
version, induced by the habit of 
reading, or hearing them from 
childhood, with little or no reflec- 


tion, occasions in man 
a degree of insensibility to their 
import, as well as to the errors, 
and defects of the translation. 
Were it not for the partial insen- 
sibility thus acquired by most rea- 
ders, and hearers of the New Tes- 
tament, the conduct of Peter, in 
repeatedly denying his Lord, and, 
at length, with the awful aggra- 
vation of oaths, and curses, would 
naturally appear as ane pes: 4 
as it was atrocious; and would 
prompt to a diligent inquiry re- 
specting its probable causes, or 
motives. The offence of the 
apostle is, indeed, so far justly 
appreciated, that it is usually 
ascribed, not to disaffection to- 
wards his Master, but to appre- 
hension for his own safety. Of 
these two alternatives, the only 
ones of which the subject admits, 
N.S. NO, 104. 


jnstances 


the former is easily excluded, be- 
ing incompatible with the principal 
facts of the case; but the latter, 
also, which must, of course, be 
the true solution, stands in much 
need of explanation. 

That Peter, in common with 
the other apostles, was seized with 
a sudden panic, in the garden of 
Gethsemane, when, on Christ sur- 
rendering himself into the hands 
of his enemies, all the disciples 
forsook him, and fled, is. sufficient] 
evident; bat the cause of their 
alarm is, likewise, evident. A 
numerous party of armed men, in- 
cluding a large body of Roman 
soldiers, acting under lawful au- 
thority, had, contrary to expec- 
tation, seized the person of Jesus ; 
and were equally able, and willing, 
to suppress all attempts at resist- 
ance, or rescue. Yet, when their 
object was attained, the guard 
had no inducement to molest the 
unoffending followers of Jesus ; 
and although they endeavoured to 
seize the young man wrapped in a 
linen cloth, who seemed to be at- 
tached to him, it was probably 
because, from the singularity of his 
dress, and his manner, they re- 
garded him as a fanatic, or a mad- 
man, whom it was desirable to re- 
strain. On arriving at the portico 
of the high-priest’s palace, the Ro. 
man soldiers, of course, withdrew 
to their quarters, and the Jewish 
rulers had not yet commenced that. 
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systematic persecution of Chris- 
tianity, to which, by its rapid, and 
unexpected progress, they were 
soon afterwards excited. As a 
proof of this, the apostle John, 
although well known in the pa- 
lace asa disciple, openly entered 
it in company with Jesus; was 
allowed to remain there unmo- 
lested; and had, even, influence 
enough with the portress, to obtain 
admission for Peter. 

By the unanimous testimony of 
Christian antiquity, as well as by 
the internal evidence of the New 
Testament, it is manifest that 
the apostle John was the au- 
thor of the Gospel which bears 
his name; and, that the author 
of the Gospel was the nameless 
disciple, so frequently mentioned 
in the course of its narrative, is 
readily proved in the following 
manner, A certain disciple, oo 

ohn, 


xiii. 23—26, stated tohave reclined 
next in front of him at the last pas- 
chal supper; and, by the private re- 
quest of Peter, asked Jesus who it 
was that was about to betray him. 
That this beloved disciple was the 
author of the Gospel is plainly de- 
clared in John, xxi, 1, 2, 20-—24. 
‘* This is the disciple who bore 
witness of these things, and wrote 
these things ;” and, withequal cer- 
tainty, although rather less dis- 
tioctly, in John, xix. 256—27, 
31—37; ‘One who saw [the 
fact] hears [this] testimony.” ‘The 
same beloved disciple is, in John, 
xx. |—8, related to have accom- 
panied Peter to the tomb of Christ, 
on the morning of his resurrection ; 
and, io order to distinguish him 
from Peter, with whom he is often 
thus associated, and whose name 
is always mentioned, while that of 
John is omitted, he is repeatedly 
termed, ‘‘ The other disciple.” 
When, therefore, in the only re- 
maining passage of this kind, 


liarly beloved by Jesus, is, in 
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John, xviii. 15, 16, the same ap- 
pellation of * the other disciple,” 
(6 roc yaSnric)* is, under 
similar circumstances, given to 
a nameless disciple, who joined, 
or rather preceded Peter, in 
following Jesus, when a  pri- 
soner in the hands of his ene- 
mies, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that, in this instance, as in 
every other, the apostle John is the 
person intended. 

When John obtained admission 
for his friend into the high-priest’s 
palace, it does not seem to have 
occurred to him that Peter, whose 
discipleship was, by this very cir- 
cumstance, almost as sure to be 
recognized as his own, had any 
more reason than himself for ap- 
prehension on that account; whilst 
his fervent, and repeated promises 
to follow Jesus, either to prison, or 
to death; to adhere to him, although 
all others should desert him; and, 
even, to lay down his life for his 
sake; furnished him with the 
strongest inducements, if not to ad- 
vocate his Master’s cause, at least 
not to disown him. Yet, when 
the portress, who knew John to be 
a disciple, and who had just be- 
fore seen him enter the palace in 
company with Jesus, very na- 
turally put the question to Peter, 
‘* Art not thou, also, [that is,— 
Art not thou, like John,] one 
of this man’s disciples?” he im- 
mediately replied, ‘‘ 1 am not.” 
John xviii. 17. He could not 
have been unconscious of the deep 
criminality involved in these few 
words; he could not but have felt 





* Although in an English, and, more 
especially, in a harmonized version, it is 
convenient, and allowable to render the 
words in John, xviii. 15, 16, ‘* Another 
disciple, also, [followed him,’’] the ori- 
ginal expression is evidently restricted to 
a particular, and well-known individual 
“ the other disciple,” sufficiently intimated 
by the context, and by the circum- 
stances, 
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that he was the last man in the 
world who should have uttered 
them ; he could not have forgotten 
the awful declaration of Christ, 
Matt. x. 32, 33, ‘“ Whosoever 
shall acknowledge me before men, 
him will I, also, acknowledge be- 
fore my Father who is in heaven ; 
but, whosoever shall disavow me 
before men, him will I, also, dis- 
avow before my Father who is in 
heaven.” 

For an offence so atrocious, 
repeated not less than seven times, 
in the presence of a_ brother 
apostle, and attended with many 
other circumstances of aggrava- 
tion, formerly noticed, there must, 
therefore, have been a motive, 
which, however unworthy in a 
moral point of view, was, in a 
physical sense, adequate, and ur- 
gent. That it was fear for his 
personal safety, and not disloyalty 
towards his Lord, is abundantly 
manifest from the general character 
of Peter, and from his conduct on 
this occasion. Supposing, even, 
that he felt a momentary resent- 
ment against Jesus, for rebuking, 
and disowning his violence in the 

arden of Gethsemane, such a 
eeling was quite inadequate to 
the effect. For he was not, like 
Judas Iscariot, predisposed by a 
long course of secret disaffection, 
to seize the first opportunity of 
abandoning a cause, to which he 
had never been cordially attached. 
His love to Christ had been ar- 
dent, and sincere; and he could 
as safely have appealed to him 
before, as he did afterwards; 
John, xxi. 17; “ Lord, thou 
knowest all things, thou knowest 
that I love thee.” It is not in hu- 
man nature to pass abruptly, and 
, without any proportional provoca- 
tion, from a state of generous, and 
devoted friendship, to one of open, 
and insulting hostility. Under the 
influence of anger, or of resent- 
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ment, Peter would not have fol- 
lowed Jesus at all; would not 
have entered the high-priest’s pa- 
lace ; and, when denying his dis- 
cipleship, would have done so 
coldly, and without perturbation, 
without shifting from place to 
place, and without the addition 
of oaths and curses; all of which 
circumstances are plainly indica- 
tive, not of enmity towards Christ, 
but of alarm for his own safety.* 
But, what was the ground of his 
apprehension? . It could not have 
been the mere fact of discipleship, 
for that applied to John as well as 
to himself; and John, although 
known to be a disciple, stood be- 
fore him unappalled, and unmo- 
lested. In the case of Peter, 
there must, consequently, have 
been some other, and peculiar 
source of. dread, connected with 
his discipleship, yet distinct from 
it, and of so powerful a nature as 
to induce him, in opposition to the 
strongest feelings and motives on 
the other side, repeatedly, and 
with the most desperate vehe- 
mence, to deny all knowledge of 
Jesus of Nazareth. To discover 
the real object of his fear, it is not 
necessary to look further back 
than to the recent occurrences in 
the garden of Gethsemane, where 





* The conduct of Peter is well ifus- 
trated by that of John of Gischala, on 
a similar occasion ; as thus described by 
Josephus. ‘* But now John. was afraid 
for himself, since his treachery had 
proved unsuccessful; so he the 
armed men that were about him, and 
removed from Tiberias to Gischala, and 
wrote to me, to apologize for himself 
concerning what had been done, as if 
it had been done without his appro- 
bation ; and desired me to havé no sus- 
picion of him to his disadvantage. He, 
also, added oaths, and certain horrible 
curses upon himself, and supposed he 
should be thereby believed in the points 
he wrote about to me.” 

Whiston’s Josephus, S8vo. Edinb. 1830. 
Life of Josephus, Sect. 20. 

3Q2 
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Peter was actuated by so different 
a feeling, that, although surround- 
ed by a hostile, and overpowering 
force, he not only openly avowed 
himself to be a disciple of Christ, 
but, under the mistaken supposi- 
tion that he was defending his 
Master’s cause, with a rashness 
bordering on insanity, drew his 
sword, and wounded the favourite 
slave of the high priest, in such a 
manner, as plainly showed that he 
aimed at his life, This act of un- 
warrantable outrage, and audacity, 
however it may be palliated by a 
consideration of the ignorance, 
excitement, and good intentions of 
- Peter at the moment, was, as will 
now be explained, the undoubted 
cause of his subsequent timidity, 
and reiterated denials of Jesus. 

In order fully to understand 
this matter, it is necessary to re- 
flect that the formidable band 
which went forth to seize Jesus 
by night, uaboly as were their 

acter, and design, represented, 
nevertheless, the highest civil, and 
ecclesiastical authority of the 
country. In their deep-laid 
schemes against the life of Christ, 
the chief priests, and the other 
members of the Sanhedrim, after 
long wavering between their ma- 
lignity, and their fears, had at 
length decided on the plan which 
they should pursue. ossessing 
little strength in themselves, but 
advantageously placed between 
two opposite, and powerful parties, 
the Jewish people, and the Roman 
government, their influence was 
ehiefly maintained by a dexterous, 
and temporizing policy, adapted 
to keep them on fair terms with 
each. Abborring the gospel, 
which they soon perceived inevi- 
tably to the abolition of 
their own institution, they were 
anxious to crush at one blow, both 


the person of Jesus, and his cause; 
and, therefore, resolved that his 
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death should be the result of a 
judicial sentence, pronounced 
against him by the supreme coun- 
cil of the nation, as a blasphemer, 
and an impostor. In the accom- 
plishmentof this project, they had, 
however, great Siftculties to en- 
counter. Deprived by their politi- 
cal condition of the power to in- 
flict capital punishment, they had 
no other means of obtaining the 
execution of their sentence, than 
by soliciting the consent of the 
Roman procurator; or, as in the 
case of Stephen, the first martyr, 
by instigating the people to an act 
of lawless, and sanguinary vio- 
lence. The former of these ex- 
pedients was humiliating, the latter 
was dangerous, and both were un- 
certain, 

During the preceding visit of Je- 
sus to Jerusalem, about three months 
before, the people were, indeed, so 
far influenced by their rulers, that 
they twice attempted to stone him 
in the very courts of the temple; 
and nothing less than an exertion 
of supernatural power, and a 
speedy retreat from the capital, 
was sufficient to save his life. So 
confident, in consequence, were 
the Sanhedrim of their success on 
the next occasion, that they issued 
an edict for his apprehension, when- 
ever he should again appear in the 
city. John xi. 57. But in this expec- 
tation they were yt disap- 
pointed ; for, by seasonably inter- 
posing the splendid miracle of 
raising Lazarus from the dead, a 
miracle which, it is stated by 
Christ himself, John xi. 4, 48; 
was expressly performed to ad- 
vance his glory, the tide of po- 
polarity was entirely turned in 

is favour; and, instead of being 
seized, and arraigned as a criminal, 
he entered Jerusalem, a few days 
before the passover, in peaceful 
triumph, amidst the plaudits of his 
disciples, and the acclamations of 
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the multitude, who bailed him with 
hosannas, as the son of David, 
and the king of Israel. Far from 
sheltering himself in obscure re- 
tirement, he boldly encountered 
his powerful enemies on their own 
ground, in the courts, and porti- 
coes of the temple; where he free- 
ly ay tear their ignorance, re- 
proved their vices, baffled all their 
attempts, either to take him by 
force, or to lower him in public 
estimation, and displayed the dig- 
pity, and authority of a prophet, 
by expelling the traders, healing 
the sick, and _ instructing ’ the 
ple. 

The Sanhedrim now perceived 
that this momentous conflict was 
drawing to a crisis. They had a 
little before asked themselves the 
question, John, xi. 47, 48, “ What 
are we doing ? for this man work- 
eth many miracles. If we let him 
thus alone, all men will believe 
on him, and the Romans will 
come, and abolish both our place, 
and our nation.” They observed 
with dismay that their apprehen- 
sions seemed to be on the point 
of fulfilment; and, with undis- 
sembled vexation, said to each 
other, John, xii. 19, ‘* Do you see 
that your efforts are unavailing? 
Behold the [whole) world is gone 
after him.” Fully aware of the 
evils of delay, they were still more 
apprehensive of the dangers of pre- 
cipitation. They were sensible that 
the cause of Christ must rapidly ad- 
vance, if they suffered the Passover 
to terminate, without executing their 
loudly proclaimed threatenings 
against him, and permitted the 
prest body of Israelites, assem- 

led at the festival from all parts 
of the world, to return home with 
the mortifying intelligence of his 
triumph, and of their defeat. Yet, 
on the other hand, they were 
afraid that, in the actual state of 
affairs, any attempt to seize him 
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publicly, and to put him on his 
trial, would provoke resistance, 
and insurrection. Accordingly, 
only two days before the Passover, 
they held a special council, and 
came to the resolution that it was 
expedient to postpone their de- 
sign to a more convenient season. 

fovee ** Not during the fes- 
tival, lest there be a tumult among 
the ple.” Matt, xxvi. 3—6; 
Mark, xiv. 1, 2.* 

Of the danger to be dreaded 
from such tumults they were, in- 
deed, sufficiently apprised. From 
an estimate taken by the chief 
priests, at the request of Cestius 
Gallus, during the reign of Nero, 
it appears that the number of per- 
sons of both sexes, who celebrated 
the Passover on one particular 
occasion, was nearly three millions. 
oe only half this number 
to have been males, the presence 
in Jerusalem of more than a mil- 
lion of zealous Israelites, con- 
scious of their own strength, and 
animated by civil, and religious 
excitement, furnished a sufficient 
a of anxiety, and of 

nsion, both to the Jewish, and to 
the Roman governors; and it was 
but a few years before, that the 
most appalling scenes of blood- 
shed, and of devastation, had 
taken place on similar occasions. 
In the commencement of the reign 
of Archelaus,a sedition broke forth 
at the Passover, and was not sup- 
pressed until three thousand of the 
people bad been slain by the royal 
troops; many of whom, likewise, 
were stoned in the first assault. 
Soon afterwards, owing to the 





* The expression in the authorized 
version, *‘ Not on the feast-day,” is in- 
correct ; since the original terms, Mi) év 
TH €opri}, are not restricted to the pas- 
chal day, but y include the seven 
following days of the feast of unleavened 
bread, during the whole of which the 
same danger was to be apprehended. 
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avarice, and audacity of Sabinus, 
a procurator of Augustus, another 
sedition arose during the feast of 
Pentecost, wherein a great number 
both of Jews, and of Romans pe- 
rished, and a considerable portion 
of the outer colonnades of the 
temple was destroyed by fire.* 

Whatever might be the result 
of insurrection at the moment, the 
more prudent, and better informed 
among the Jews were firmly per- 
suaded that the Roman dominion 
would ultimately be promoted by 
such partial, and ill-concerted op- 
position; and were, therefore, 
more disposed to pursue a pacific, 
aod temporizing policy, than to 
provoke the exertion of a force, 
which they felt themselves incom- 
petent to resist. Ln pursuance of 
this policy, the Sanhedrim would 
willingly have postponed their 
designs against the life of Jesus; 
but a higher power, which looked 
down with unspeakable derision 
on all their plots, and proceedings, 
had otherwise ordained. It is one 
of the peculiar prerogatives of the 
Deity, by an administration of 
incomprehensible wisdom, to ren- 
der the motives, and actions of 
men subservient to his own pur- 
poses, without in the slightest 
degree restricting their free agency, 
diminishing their responsibility, or 
participating in their crimes. The 
evil passions, and culpable delu- 
sions of the Jewish governors, 
were thus over-ruled, in a manner 
which they neither intended, nor 
imagined, to accomplish the great 
sacrifice of atonement for the sins 
of the world, whereby their typical 
hierarchy was, by their own hands, 
unwittingly, and for ever abolish- 
ed. It was through such a secret, 





* Whiston’s Josephus; Wars of the 
Jews, Book vi. ch. ix. sect. 3; Antiqui- 
ties of the Jews, Book xvii. chap. ix. 
sect. 3; and chap. x. sect. 2. 
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yet effective interposition of di- 
vine providence, that, at the very 
moment when they were on the 
point of abandoning their prose- 
cution of Jesus, Judas Iscariot 
was thrown in their way.* With- 
out stopping to analyze the cha- 
racter, or circumstances of this 
wretched apostate, whose unex- 
ampled treachery had been clearly 
predicted more than a thousand 
years before it was committed, it 
is obvious that, with all the op- 
portunities, and facilities which, 
as a disciple, and an intimate com- 
panion of Jesus, he possessed, it 
was entirely in his power, under di- 
vine permission, to fulfil the pro- 
mise which he now made them, 
of delivering him into their hands, 
without tumult, and in the ab- 
sence of the multitude. Over- 
joyed at so gratifying, and unex- 
pected a proposal, of which they, 
at once, perceived the practica- 
bility, and the advantage, the 
Sanhedrim instantly reversed their 
previous determination, and closed 
with the offer; but, doubting, per- 
haps, at the moment, whether 
Judas would really accomplish so 
infamous an undertaking, they, in 
the first instance, agreed to give 
him no higher a reward than thirty 
shekels, the price of a slave, until, 
by his fidelity, and success, he 
should have proved himself wor- 
thy of their further patronage, and 
liberality. 

They now saw their way clear, 
and their plan of operation was 
soon settled. Having been foiled 
in all their attempts to excite 
the people against Christ, they 





* The resolution of Judas Iscariot. to 
betray his Master was evidently formed 
at Bethany, on the Saturday evening; 
but, by the unexpected popularity of 
Christ, its execution was providentially 
restrained until four days afterwards.— 
Matt. xxvi. 1—16; Mark, xiv. 1—11; 
Luke, xxii, 1—6; John, xii, 8. 
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determined to convert his popu- 
larity into a crime, and to de- 
nounce him to Pontius Pilate, as 
a factions demagogue, whom it 
was expedient to arrest without 
delay, in order to prevent a gene- 
ral insurrection of the nation 
against the Roman government, 
to which they affected to be warm- 
ly attached; ‘“* We have no king 
but Cvesar;” John xix. 15. Al- 
though such an application is not 
formally described by the evan- 
gelists, it is evidently implied 
by their narrative; since, without 
the consent of the governor, the 
aid of the garrison could not have 
been obtained. If Jesus were 
once a prisoner in their hands, and 
branded with their ecclesiastical 
censure, the Jewish rulers easily 
foresaw that the multitude, dis- 
appointed in their expectations 
of him as @ temporal deliverer, 
would rapidly exchange their sel- 
fish attachment to him, for abhor- 
rence, and contempt; and would 
join with themselves in demand- 
ing his crucifixion, as a detected 
impostor. The great point was, 
however, to make themselves 
quietly masters of his person, and 
the means of attaining it seemed 
to be now in their power. To 
prevent suspicion, and to avoid 
unnecessary danger, Jesus was in 
the habit of retiring from Jerusa- 
lem every evening, and of passing 
the night on the Mount of Olives. 
Without the assistance of a parti- 
san, his enemies found it difficult 
to discover his retreat; they were 
uncertain what auxiliaries he 
might have at command, if at- 
tacked; and they were fearful of 
provoking public indignation, by 
openly pursuing him with a civil, 
or military force. Besides which, 
to whatever origin they might 
choose to ascribe his miraculous 
powers, they were firmly convinced 
of their reality, and fully aware 
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that, by their means, he might, on 
this, as on former occasions, escape 
from their view, and elude their 
pursuit. But they had now a 
rare, and unexpected opportunity 
of surmounting all these difficul- 
ties at once. By the help of a 
disciple who had voluntarily aban- 
doned his cause, they calculated 
that they should be able to sur- 
prise him in his retirement, at a 
short distance from Jerusalem, a 
little before midnight, on the ap- 
proaching paschal festival ; when 
almost the whole Jewish people 
would, either be still engaged in 
its celebration, or withdrawn to 
rest. All this they probably re- 
presented to Pilate, with a view 
to pre-occupy his judgment, and 
to gain his concurrence; at the 
same time requesting that, in 
order to be provided against every 
chance of rescue, or of resistance, 
he would grant them the aid of 
the Roman cohort, on this anxious 
occasion. 

From the conduct of Pilate 
throughout the whole affair, it 
may be concluded that he. re- 
garded Jesus as a harmless, and 
benevolent enthusiast, whose po- 
pularity excited the envy of the 
Jewish priests, but was not of a 
nature to occasion any apprehen- 
sion to himself. But, whatever 
might be his private opinion on 
this subject, he could not with 
safety, or propriety, refuse the 
request of so dignified, and influ- 
ential a body as the Sanhedrim ; 
more especially, since they only 
urged him to sanction a prelimi- 
nary, and precautionary measure, 
the neglect of which might be cul- 
pable, and dangerous, whilst its 
execution would, as he supposed, 
be unattended with inconvenience, 
and would leave him at perfect 
liberty to dispose of the case after- 
wards, as he might think proper. 
He, therefore, gave the necessary 
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orders ; and, at the appointed 
time, the assembled force, conduct- 
ed by its usual commanders, and 
guided by Judas Iscariot, silently 
issued from Jerusalem, for the 
purpose of seizing Jesus in the 
garden of Gethsemane. Of the 
number, and strength of this force 
it is probable that, owing to the 
brevity, and simplicity of the evan- 
gelical narrative, few persons have 
an adequate notion. From that 
narrative it may, however, be col- 
lected that it was extremely nu- 
merous, and consisted of a Jewish, 
and of a Gentile party. The Jew- 
ish party comprised a large body 
of the civil officers attendant on 
the Sanhedrim, armed with staves, 
or wands, and supported by seve- 
ral members of the supreme coun- 
cil itself; as, likewise, by some of 
the chiefs of the temple-guard, 
followed by a number of their 
slaves. The Gentile party, ex- 
pressly named by John alone, al- 
though intimated by the other 
evangelists, was the Roman co- 
hort, under the orders of its pre- 
fect, or commander, These were 
armed with swords; and, if they 
were merely an ordinary legion- 
ary cohort, their number was from 
four, to six hundred; but if, as 
is more probably represented by 
Biscoe,* they were an independent 





* «* Besides the cohorts which were 
formed into legions, there were other co- 
horts, separate and distinct from any le- 


body, they amounted to a thou- 
sand men, Why, in the season of 
the paschal full moon, and in the 
brilliant climate of Judea, the 
party were furnished with lanterns, 
aud torches, is a question which 
may be considered hereafter ; but, 
to avoid undue prolixity on the 
present occasion, nothing further 
will be added respecting this part 
of the narrative, than that, thus 
arrayed, and conducted, they 
reached their destination; and 
that the Lord, after proving by a 
suitable display of supernatural 
power, that his sufferings and 
death were anticipated, and volun- 
tary ; that he was neither surprized 
by fraud, nor subdued by force; 
and, after stipulating for the safety 
of his apostles, who had hitherto 
made no resistance, and agaiust 
whom the party did not pretend 
to have any commission, calmly 
surrendered himself into their 
hands. 
(To be continued. ) 
w.s. 

London, May, 1833. 





gion, something like our independent 
companies ; as is abundantly evident from 
Cesar, Strabo, Tacitus, Suetonius, and 
Josephus.------ Cohorts of this sort fre- 
quently consisted of a thousand men; 
whereas the legionary cohorts never ex- 
ceeded six hundred, and seldom were so 
many.’’--Biscoe, (Richard) Twenty-four 
Sermons on the Acts of the Apostles ; 8vo. 
Lond. 1742, p. 328, 329. 





THE MARRIAGE QUESTION, 


(To the Editors.) —GENTLEMEN, 
I leave to correct an error into 
which a correspondent under the 
signature ‘‘ A Dissenting Minis- 
ter in the Country,” in your num- 
ber for June, (pages 353, 354,) has, 
I doubt not, unintentionally fallen, 


in ascribing to me language which 
I have not used. 

He quotes (p. 353,) as mine 
from page 36, of an Appeal to 
Dissenters, &c. words not there to 
be found, but which occur at p. 92, 
though I apprehend they are not 
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fairly susceptible of the sense which, 
by separating them from their con- 
nection, is given to them. They 
are part of an extract from 
a scarce tract by a Dissenting 
Minister in Ireland, printed in 
1702. 

The writer, speaking in the name 
of the Presbyterians generally, (not 
of his ministerial brethren,) in that 
country, explains the ground of 
their conscientious objection, (for 
such it evidently was) to the words 
of a particular form, which one of 
the parties is required to utter in 
the marriage service prescribed by 
the Book of Common-Prayer,— 
* With this ring, &c. in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” As the appeal 
has probably fallen under the notice 
of comparatively few readers of the 
Congregational Magazine, you will 
perhaps permit me to transfer the 
whole extract to your pages. 

“The Rubrick requires us to 
say, ‘ With this ring I thee wed, 
in the name,’ &c. and the third 
commandment forbidding us to 
take the name of the Lord our 
God in vain, we are afraid of being 
involved in that guilt by using these 
expressions, considering, first, that 
nothing can be said or done in the 
name of the blessed Trinity, with- 
out sufficient authority from God, 
more than we can lawfully do or 
say a thing in her Majesty’s name, 
for which we have no law or com- 
mission from her; secondly, that 
nothing be done in the name of 
God but what contributes to his 
glory, and may be done in faith 
by men, being assisted and ac- 
cepted by him in so doing; all 
which are not to be expected in this 
case: for, first, we are fully per- 
suaded, God hath nowhere re- 
quired us to wed with the ring, 
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and therefore we cannot do it in his 
name, without his warrant; se- 
condly, as he is not the author of 
this he cannot be the end of it, and 
so hath no glory by it, the inventors 
and imposers thereof only deserving 
the honour; thirdly, how can we 
expect his acceptance and assist- 
ance in that for which we have 
neither precept, promise, nor ex- 
ample of any holy person in Scrip- 
ture.” 

A quotation, at page 85, from a 
respectable living writer, shows 
that the same objections urged by 
the Irish Presbyterians against 
employing the words just referred 
to, was also felt by a body of 
Trinitarian Dissenters in England. 
I venture to transcribe a very few 
sentences of the extract there given. 

“They esteemed marriage as 
highly important to society, and 
thought that it ought to be under 
the cognizance of the civil magis- 
trate ; and had the state made re- 
gulations concerning it, unconnect- 
ed with religious ceremonies, they 
would cheerfully have complied 
with them. But in the ‘ form of 
matrimony directed by the service 
book,’ they found, as they thought, 
much of superstition and popery, 
which they believed themselves 
obliged to witness against. The 
introduction of the sacred Three, 
on this occasion shocked them; for 
they thought it dangerous to speak 
a word, much less perform a cere- 
mony, in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, which he 
had not commanded.”— Adam Tay- 
lor’s History of the General Baptists, 
vol, i. p. 448. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Your's, respectfully, 


Josnua WILson. 
July 20, 1833. ’ 
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POETRY. 


WANDERING THOUGHTS. 


Return, my restless, wandering heart, Poor in themselves, for transient all 
Whither, whither would’st thou flee ; The noblest goods this world can give ; 

What can this empty world impart And oft our eyes may weep the fall 
Worthy a serious thought from thee ? Of those dear lives, in which we live. 


And hast thou known redeeming love, Return, return, my wandering heart, 
And hast thou felt thy lon sure ? Thy solid bliss is ever near ; 

And can thy vagrant wishes rove With Mary choose the better part, 
On objects in themselves so poor ? To sit at Jesus’ feet and hear. oe 





WHOSOEVER WILL, LET HIM COME. 


Come, my brethren, to the mountain, Come, disconsolate backslider, 
Where the Lord of Glory reigns ; Jesus bids you to return ; 
—_ ve guilty, to the fountain Come thou tempest-tost believer, 
pen 


from Immanuel’s veins. Jesus has thy sorrows borne. 


Conte, ye wandering sons of error, Come, ye sinners, come to Jesus, 
Come from paths which lead to woe, Roll on him your anxious cares ; 

Gome ye thoughtless, ye who never Come, for now he waits to bless us, 
One substantial pleasure know. And to listen to our prayers. 





PARAPHRASE OF PART OF JEREMIAH XXXI. 
Originally written in French by M. Neff. Translated by Mr. Montgomery. 


* Weep no morte, Zion! dry thy streaming tears ; 
The Eternal is thy God—dismiss thy fears ; 
Rest in the land of peace for thee remains ; 
Jehovah leads thee, Israel’s strength sustains. 


* He will restore thee, even as from the dead ; 
The vine and olive o’er thy wrecks shall spread ; 
He will rebuild, as is thy happiest hours, 

Thy city-walls, thy battlements, and towers. 


‘ A day will come, a day when from on high 
Mount Ephraim’s watchmen to the tribes shall cry, 
“ Return, ye rebels! ’tis the hty still 
That calls,—return, and climb his hill.” 
* Rise, unf n of thy Lord above ! 
oad se Aa with an ara ee 
at trumpet’s sou rongs 
Thy sons, O Zion! now extol in songs!’ : 
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Review of Books :— Biographies of Robert Hall. 


REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


A brief Memoir of the Life of Robert Hall, 
M. A. By Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. &c. 
With Observations on his Character as 
a Preacher, by John Foster. 12mo. 
pp. 356. Holdsworth and Ball. With 
a Medallion Portrait. 

Reminiscences of the Rev. Robert Hall, 
late of Bristol, §c. By John Greene. 
8vo. Westley and Davis, 1832. pp. 318. 

Biographical Recollections of the Rev. Ro- 
bert Hall, A.M. By J. M. Morris. 
London: G. Wightman, 1833, pp. 586. 

As we hope shortly to present our 

readers with a somewhat lengthened 

and elaborate article on the whole 
works of Robert Hall, (lately pub- 
lished under the editorship of Dr. 

Gregory,) it is not our intention to 

say one syllable here on the writ- 

ings or the character of that won- 
derful man. Neitber shall we offer 
any remarks, at present, even on Dr. 

Gregory’s very interesting memoir, 

or Mr. Foster’s critique. As these 

were originally published in con- 
nexion with the octavo edition of 

Hall’s works, they will more pro- 

perly come under consideration 

when those works are under review. 

All that we shall say of these pieces 

here, is that they are incomparably 

superior to any thing that has yet 
on the same subject, 
the shape of narrative 


a 

either in 
or criticism. We have included 
them in the above articles, that our 
readers may not forget that the 
are now published in a form which 
makes them accessible to almost 


any one; they have been judicious- 
ly detached from the expensive 
edition of the works, in the last vo- 
lume of. which they originally ap- 
peared. Nor ought weto forget to 
mention, that this elegant edition is 


embellished with a medallion por- 
trait, which conveys, in our opinion, 
a far more impressive idea of 

bert Hall than any other likeness 
we have seen. 

Of the two remaining pieces of 
biography, we shall say but very 
little. To affirm that they are utterly 
destitute of interest, would be to 
affirm what is by no means true. 
Both contain, here and there, veri- 
table effusions of Robert Hall’s 
wit, and several characteristic anec- 
dotes which had never before been 

blished, and which deserved to 

published. Such, moreover, is 
the insatiable curiosity with which 
we read any accounts of extraordi- 
nary characters or the most in- 
significant incidents in the life of 
great genius, that probably a book, 
even inferior to Mr. Green’s, (if 
indeed there be in = “art of 
sinking” an fundity dee 
than that whick he has “\ttained,) 
would attract readers; although, 
after they had read it, they might 
probably close the volume with a 
feeling of utter contempt for the 
author. As a whole, we do not 
hesitate to say of both the above 
pieces of biography, that they are 
unworthy of the great subject of 
them; that the narrative is com- 
piled without taste or judgment ; 
that in this respect, we hardly know 
which are most numerous, the sins 
of omission or those of commission ; 
that the criticisms on his writings 
are, for the most part, shielded 
from contempt only by being below 
it; and that, as toanything like an 
enlarged or phi ical delinea- 
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tion of Robert Hall’s character 
and genius,—why, for this we should 
prefer applying to Mr. Foster. 
That a Boswellian life of Robert 
Hall would have been profoundly 
interesting, there cannot be a doubt. 
A man whose wit was so brilliant, 
so ready, and so exhaustless, whose 
wers of conversation were at 
east equal to those he displayed in 
deliberate composition, must, in 
the course of so long a life, have 
said things which, if they had been 
carefully treasured up, would, even 
after the most rigid winnowing, 
have been more than enough to fill 
a far more bulky volume than either 
Mr. Greene’s or Mr. Morris’s. But 
then Robert Hall must have had 
a biographer like Boswell; a man 
constantly dogging and haunting 
him, for the express purpose of com- 
mitting to puper what fell from his 
lips; recording it with indefa- 
tigable industry, as soon as said, 
and while it was yet fresh in the 
memory. Such a biographer ought, 
also. to have possessed considerable 
taste, that he might not, with indis- 
criminate admiration, record, as 
Mr. Greene has done, the playful 
nonsense which even the greatest 
geniuses, in those moments when 
they perfectly unbend themselves, 
do not disdain to utter; but which 
they would be to the last degree 
indignant to see published. But 
such a Boswell, Robert Hall never 
had; if some of his biographers 
have almost matched that synonym 
for all that is servile, in the lowli- 
ness of their homage, they have 
wanted the opportunities or the 
patience to accumulate, the taste to 
select, and the power to put ina 
form worthy of Hall, the splendid 
effusions of his genius and his wit. 
- It is one of the disadvantages 
which attend great genius, one of the 
many inconveniences which form 
the dear purchase of its fame, 
that it must have its follies blazoned 
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as well as its talents and its virtues. 
All is laid open to the world; that 
tide of oblivion which, if it buries 
all that is worthy of record in more 
humble individuals, also hides in 
its depths whatever they would wish 
to be forgotten, conceals little that 
ever characterized departed genius, 
There are humble admirers, who 
not being able to discriminate be- 
tween what is worthy of genius, 
and what is not, or in what it re- 
sembles ordinary mortals, and in 
what it displays its grandeur and 
its greatness, discriminate not, there- 
fore, between what should be re- 
corded, and what should be for- 
gotten. Every thing, no matter 
what, which falls from the lips of 
the great, is immediately registered 
on their tablets. ‘There are others, 
again, whose avarice will unscru- 
a use any thing which can, 
y any possibility, be manufactured 
into a saleable book, though they 
know, or might know, that every 
guinea they thus obtain, will be 
gained by subtracting more than a 
guinea’s worth of reputation from 
the object of their professed homage. 
And there is a third class, whose 
insatiable vanity cannot resist the 
temptation of climbing into fame, 
by mounting, like the dwarf in the 
fable, on the colossal shoulders of 
some great friend, to whose intimacy 
those peculiar circumstances, which 
bring together the highest and the 
lowest in society, have introduced 
them, They, in the mean time, 
forget that the very contrast, which 
such ill-advised contiguity of little- 
ness to greatness affords, will only 
display more strongly their own 
insignificance; and, that not only 
are 
“ Pigmies, pigmies still, though perched 
on Alps,” 
but more manifestly and ludi- 
crously seen to be so, from the very 


juxta-position. 


The book of Mr. Greene, except 
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where a veritable bon mot of Robert 
Hall here and there, or a passage 
from his writings, enlivens for a mo- 
ment the dulness of the pages, is al- 
most the veriest collection of inani- 
ties which the whole range of bio- 
graphy can supply—and that is say- 
ing much. As though pre-determin- 
ed to forget whatever was most 
worth remembering, and gifted with 
a peculiar affinity for nonsense and 
tittle-tattle, Mr.G, has treasured up 
and recorded whatever Robert Hall 
said in his most playful and un- 
thinking moments. We bave neither 
room nor inclination for lengthened 
quotation ; but whoever will look 
into the book, more especially the 
long episodes, describing certain 
journies with Mr. Greene, in Mr. 
Greene’s gig, will readily under- 
stand our criticism, and admit its 
justice. What shall we say to 
such passages as these : 


“This brought us to Leicester. On 


passing the bridge, Mr. Hall, havin 
roken his pipe, rose in the gig, an 
tossed it over the wall into the river. 


This he considered a feat. He then 
complained of thirst, and requested me 
to pull up ata friend’s house and beg the 
favour of a glass of cold water. Perceiv- 
ing that he was heated, I begged him to 
refrain: however, he was determined. 
‘There, Sir, I was very thirsty, and I 
have taken two large goblets of water.’ 
We reached home between five and six 
in the evening.”—p. 154. 

In the same manner, Mr. Hall 
cannot write an innocent note of 
invitation to his friend, (and 
which must, of course, be just 
like all other notes of the same 
kind,) but straight it must -be 
ten What could induce 

r. Greene to ransack his escri- 
toir for such as these: 

** My dear Sir, © 

“ Being extremely hurried at this 
moment, I just drop this line to inform 
ou that I shall be at home on the 24th of 
Be tember, when it will afford Mrs. Hall 
onl myself a very high degree of pleasure 
to see you at our house. [ this will 
reach you soon enough to determine you 
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to take Leicester in your route. Mrs. 
H. joins in affectionate remembrance to 
you and Mrs. Greene. 
** I am, dear Sir, 
* Your affectionate friend, 
* September 11. * Ronert HALL. 


**P.S. I hope you will come imme- 
diately to my house.” 

Either such notes as these, (and 
there are two or three not a whit 
more important,) must have been 
inserted merely because they would 
furnish two paragraphs in a book 
which must be manufactured some- 
how or other; or else merely to 
let the world know that Mr. Greene 
did receive notes of invitation 
from Robert Hall;—the world, in 
the mean time, not caring a rush 
whether he did or not. We must 
protest against raking together the 
refuse and sweepings of the writing 
desk of genius for the unworthy 
purpose of gratifying vanity, or ex- 
torting money. 

Mr. Morris's book is decidedly 
superior to Mr. Greene’s, and we 
are bound to declare that the for- 
mer part of it contains some amus- 
ing accounts of Robert Hall’s 
earlier life which had not before 
appeared. Still, by far the greater 
part of what is interesting in the 
volume, had already been made 
known to the public, while no in- 
considerable portion of it is actually 
made up of extracts from the most 
popular of Robert Hall's writings 
—writings which have been in 
every body’s hands for these ten or 
twenty years, introduced and ex- 
pounded by remark and criticism, 
admirably illustrative of the modern 
art of book-making. There are, 
indeed, in every page, obvious in- 
dications that the author seemed 
to think with Bayes, in the ** Re- 
hearsal,” that ‘‘ every passage was 
clear gain;” and that in more senses 
than one. We do not scruple to 
say, that every thing that is really 
original or valuable, might have 
been compressed into a pamphlet of 
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a hundred pages; and must protest 
against the injustice of saddling 
the public with a half-guinea vo- 
lume, for what ought not to have 
cost half the money. 

Though there are some things in 
Mr. Morris’s volume quite silly 
enough in all conscience, yet we 
confess, that in this respect, Mr. 
Greene's far transcends. Mr. Mor- 
ris, however, has been guilty of a 
fault far greater; we refer to the 
want of delicacy which, in several 

arts of his volume, he has shown 
in the detail of matters which can- 
not but affect the feelings of some 
of the nearest surviving friends of 
Robert Hall. We shall not, of 
course, quote long passages in sup- 
port of this, since this would ag- 
— the very evil we deplore. 

ut those who have o unity, 
may peruse Section X11, and we 
think they will not be disposed to 
dispute the truth of our remarks, 


The Official Glory of the Son of God; 
or, a Treatise on the Universal Head- 
ship of Christ, By John Jefferson. 
12mo. pp. 278. London. 

THIs is an interesting volume on 

an important subject. The discus- 

sion is conductedin aluminous and 
scriptural manner, and the style, 
if it never rises far above medio- 
crity, never sinks below it. The 
book is evidently the production 
of a mind richly stored with in- 
spired truth, and of a heart deeply 
impressed with the all-interesting 
nature of the subject discussed. 

There is nothing merely technical ; 

nothing of the book-maker’s craft 

about the volume. It is obviously 
the result of thought, of medita- 
tion, and of reiterated review and 
reflection ; written not for the sake 

writing, but penned con amore. 

The work is distributed into 
sections. Of these the first is in- 
troductory. The topics of the re- 
mainder are as follow : 
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The Lord Jesus Christ is viewed 


as— 

“The ordained medium for maki 
known the divine glory; as the he 
and lord of the elect angels: as the 
conqueror and ruler of the fallen angels ; 
as the mediator and governor of men ; 
as the saviour and head of the church; 
asthe supreme Lord of wicked men. 
He is then contemplated, in his spiritual 
reign, for a thousand years, on earth ; ‘in 
the union of holy creatures in him; in 
his present glorious exaltation, and the 
dominion he exercises over the invisible 
state ; and in the last acts of time, when 
he shall raise the dead, judge the world, 
settle all things in their final condition, 
and deliver up the kingdom, that God 
may be all in all.” 


Before proceeding to a consi- 
deration of the above particulars, 
the author furnishes us with what 
may be termed a clue to guide us 
through the whole discussion. 


“ An attentive reader of the inspired 
volume will discover, that the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, who are 
one in essence and design, sustain various 
official relations to each other, and are 
presented in a somewhat diversified as- 
pect in the character and mode of their 

erations among the creatures. The 

ather is invariably regarded as the 
original source of all existence, the su- 
preme centre of all authority, and the 
final end of all government; he there- 
fore asserts the claims and maintains the 
rights of the Godhead. The Son is 
chiefly regarded in his peculiar relation 
to the creatures, as the ‘ heir of all;’ 
and is spoken of in this capacity, that is, 
in the relations of his universal Headship, 
as subordinate to the Father, receiving 
his appointments from him, acting under 
his directions, doing his will, and seeking 
his glory. And the Holy Ghost, again, 
is seen in closest connexion with spiritual 
life, as its author, sustainer, and finisher, 
‘ procee from the Father,’ and ‘ tes- 
tifying of Christ.’ The clear perception 
of these distinctions, which are denomi- 
nated because they relate not so 


official, 
much to the essence and existence of 
Jehovah, as to the manifestation of his 
existence and glory to others, is indis- 
pensable to a right understanding of the 


subject of this treatise, and, it might be 
ed, of the scriptures themselves. 
The Son of God is viewed in this essay, 
not in the essential relations of the in- 
ity which constitute the j 

ehovah, 
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existence of any other beings; but in 
that official capacity, which he has con- 
descended to sustain, in order to make 
known this mysterious peculiarity of the 
Godhead, to gain for it the highest de- 
gree of glory, and to secure among the 
creatures the greatest portion of bliss.’ 
* There is one Eca, the Father, of whom 
are all things, and we in him; and one 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things, and we by him.’ ‘ For through 
him (Christ) we all have access, by one 
spirit, unto the Father.’ ‘ Of him the 
whole family in heaven and earth is 
named.’ 1 Cor. viii.6; Eph.ii. 18, and 
iii, 15.)”—p. 14. 


In the second section, Christ is 


regarded as the ordained medium 
for making known the divine 


glory. 
‘In whose conspicuous count’nance, 
without cloud 
Made visible, th’ Almighty Father 
shines,” 
It was absolutely necessary for 
the writer to dwell, in this part of 


the subject, on the official rela- 
tions of the divine persons. 


The 
distinction between the essential 
divinity of the second person in 
the adorable Trinity, under which 
character he is supreme, and the 
mysteriously constituted person of 
the Messiah, or Emmanuel, God 
in human nature, under which he 
is officially subordinate to the 
Father, is clearly stated and ably 
illustrated. It is under this cha- 
racter, bearing the name of the 
‘* Word of God,” that he makes 
known the divine glory. Our au- 
thor has quoted a great number of 
assages both from the Old and 

ew Testament, to which he has 
added also some from the Apo- 
crypha, to prove that the expres- 
sion “* the Word of God,” is sub- 
stituted for Jehovah. If it be 
asked why the second person of 
the eternal Trinity is thus called 
the Word of God? The reply 
is, not only because God at first 
created, and still governs all things 
by him, but because, as men dis- 
cover their sentiments and designs 
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to one another by the intervention 
of words, speech, or discourse, 
so God, by his Son, discovers his 
gracious designs in the fullest and 
clearest manner to men. All the 
various manifestations he makes 
of himself in the works of crea- 
tion, providence, and redemption, 
all the revelations he has been 
pleased to give of his will, are 
conveyed through him ; and there- 
fore he is, by way of eminence, 
fitly styled ‘the Word of God.” — 
(BaTHuRstT’s Gr. LEx. on the 
word Aoyoc.) 

On the manifestation of the 
divine perfections by our Lord, 
while on the earth, Mr. Jefferson 
has the following passage : 


“The presence which fills immensity, 
from which none can flee, but of which 
no sensible indications are given, is ren- 
dered intelligible to us, when we see 
Jesus exerting the energies of his omni- 
potence in places distant from the scene 
of his immediate locality, as when he 
healed the nobleman’s son. The know- 
ledge which searches out the hidden 
things of darkness, and to which nothing 
is secret, and every thing certain, shines 
forth to us when he dbiavers the un- 
disclosed thoughts and purposes of men, 
and foretells with inft precision the 
most voluntary actions, and the most con- 
tingent events. In like manner the 
various moral attributes of God are mani- 
fested in Christ. His character is a 
cloke of excellence, more pure and bril- 
liant than that of the unclouded meridian. 
His entire freedom from sin, and un- 
ceasing pursuit of the divine glory, is the 
perfection of holiness ; his strict regard 
to his own just claims, and to those of 
others, is the perfection of righteousness; 
his open sincerity and uncompromising 
faithfulness, is the perfection of truth ; 
and his vast and comprehensive bene- 
volence, presenting as it does the several 
pons eg < sedenian tance’ 
patient forbearance mercy, 
rages: y submission, liberal distriba. 
tion interested , is the per- 
fection of love. God is one; in 

esus there are no jarring principles 
no ch plans, no clashing objects of 
pursuit, but a pure simplicity of charac- 
ter, and an un en unity of effort ; he 
is ‘ the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever.’ To this manifestation 
of God in himself our Lord claims espe- 
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cial attention. (See John xiv. 8—1i.)— 
pp- 33, 34. 

In the third section, on “* Christ 
the Head and Lord of the Elect 
Angels,” we have an accumulation 
of scripture evidence to prove the 
existence and ministry of angels, 
their inferiority to Christ, and the 
authority which he exercises over 
them. There is one passage at 
the very threshhold of this section, 
which we have no doubt the good 
taste of the author will, in a se- 
cond edition, lead him to correct. 
We think no sound biblical in- 
terpretation can sustain the fol- 
lowing assertions: after saying 
that the knowledge which may be 
derived from the word of God 
with respect to angels is very con- 
siderable, (a proposition to which 
we give our most hearty assent,) 
he adds, “ It lies scattered through 
the whole of the inspired book ; the 
historical narratives, the doctrinal 
statements, the practical requisi- 
tions, and the devotional aspira- 
tions, and the incidental allusions 
of which, severally convey to us 
some knowledge of these exalted 
beings.” Now the truth is, that 
the histories, both of the Old and 
New Testaments, and certain 
Sera requisitions of the latter, 
eave us in no doubt of the exist- 
ence of these pure and happy 
beings; but that their watchful 
care over us, or their lively inte- 
rest in our welfare, or even their 
existence, are implied in the de- 
votional aspirations of the sacred 
volume, or very frequently sug- 
gested by mere incidental allu- 
sions, we crave leave to doubt. 
We know not that our author has 
read the Paradise of Dante. If 
not, he coincides with him in the 
use he assigns to the suns and 

lanets of other systems, though 
fe differs in the inhabitants he 
places in them. Dante regards 
them as the abodes of the re- 
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deemed, our author as the dwell- 
ing places of the “ thrones, domi- 
nions, principalities, and powers ;” 
the ra ev roc ovpavarc (Eph. i. 10.) 

To interpret the ra re ev rot 
ovpavore Kat Ta exe rnc ‘ync, Which 
are to be gathered together under 
Christ as the head, of the union 
of Jews and Gentiles in one New 
Testament Church, or of believers 
of all ages and nations in the 
heavenly state, does not appear, 
according to our author, to give 
a sufficient fulness of exposition ; 
he therefore includes under the 
Ta ev roc ovpavorc all the angels 
who dwell in the heavenly places, 
or globes. 

The poet is specific in his de- 
scriptions, as became him. The 
moon is the first heaven, the planet 
Mercury the second, Venus the 
third, the Sun is the fourth, where, 
by the bye, we find Thomas Aqui- 
nas still solving crabbed questions; 
we then come to Mars, which is 
the fifth heaven, Jupiter is the 
sixth, Saturn the seventh, the 
fixed stars are the eighth, beyond 
these is the ninth, and then the 
Empyrean, and then the great 
mystery. 

** Here vigour fail'd the tow’ring fantasy : 

But yet the will roll’d onward, like a 

wheel 

In every motion, by the love impell’d, 

That moves the sun in heav’n and all 

the stars.” 

Thus far the poet. But where 
poets soar, divines must be con- 
tent to creep. Whether angels 
have ever dared to tread the flam- 
ing spheres into which Dante 
rushed we pretend not to affirm. 

In the fourth section, which oc- 
cupies only a few pages, we have 
an illustration of the character and 
condition of fallen angels. Their 
existence is proved from scripture, 
and their history, as revealed in the 
word of God, briefly sketched. 
There are some beautiful passages 
in this section, which we are pre- 
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vented from quoting for want of 


space. 

In the fifth section Christ is pre- 
sented to our view as the Mediator 
and governor of men. Our author 
dwells on his appointment to the 
office, and his voluntary aceeptance 
of it; on the revelation of the plan 
of redemption previous to his in- 
carnation, and his actual introduc- 
tion to the world: on the copious 
effusion of the Holy Spirit at his 
baptism, and his execution of his 
mediatorial office on earth: on the 
perpetuity of the relation, and its 
aspect towards the whole human 
race: on the office as confined to 
our Lord, and on the attestations 
by which his claims to it were vin- 
dicated: hence our author branches 
out to his rectoral character, in the 
physical, providential, and gracious 
government which he exercises. 

In the sixth section the character 
of Christ, as the Saviour and head 
of the Church, is displayed. The 
temperate and scriptural statements 
(in pages 139 and 140 of this chap- 
ter) on the extent of redemption, 
deserve the careful attention of all 
who are inclined to extreme views; 
as indeed does the whole chapter. 
It is a most satisfactory exhibition 
of the sentiments on this important 
point, which are entertained by the 
great body of congregational mi- 
nisters. 

The eighth section treats of the 
millenial reign of Christ on the 
earth. Our author rejects the lite- 
ral and carnal, and adopts the figu- 
rative and spiritual interpretation. 
In this we fully concur with him. 
We may be denounced by Mr. Ir- 
ving and his admirers as proud, un- 
enlightened, and ungodly, because 
we cannot submit to his ‘authority 
in matters of faith,” but we most 
distinctly state, that we never have 
had, nor do we believe, unless some 
aberration of intellect should be in- 
flicted on us, that we ever shall 
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have, any sympathy with those, in- 
terpreters of the word of God, who 
seem more anxious to have the car- 
nal expectations of the Jews realiz- 
ed, in the dominion of a visible and 
temporal Messiah, than to bring 
down heaven to earth, or to change 
earth into heaven. To prefer the 
theoretical and the boundless be- 
fore the well-defined and the 
practical, is the inherent vice of 
some minds; but to substitute their 
own views of prophecy, for pro- 
phecy itself isan indication of weak- 
ness or arrogance, for which no 
satisfactory apology can be offered. 
Where the scripture throws a stead 
and unbroken light, we can wal 
forward with confidence; but where 
its light has to traverse the dim me- 
dium of unfulfilled prophecy, it be- 
comes us to advance with caution, 
lest we fall into the snare of the 
devil. And certainly, if there be 
any subject to degmatize on, which 
will evince the pride of our spirit, 
it is this of antulfilled prophecy. 
Here, at least we ‘* know in part,” 
and ‘ see through a glass darkly.” 
So thought Newton: but to how 
mapy in the present day do the 
laborious and patient investigation 
and the calm and reflecting wisdom 
of a Newton, appear the very height 
of infidelity. Folly, fancy, and 
fanaticism (we beg pardon for the 
alliteration, it is entirely fortuitous) 
pronounce their oracles with all 
possible gravity; and we need a 
second Erasmus to give them their 
due meed of “ PRAISE.” Reason 
and scripture they esteem as straws; 
scorn and ones their glory : 
whether the lash of ridicule, wielded 
by the hand of a master, would ex- 
cite their im ae le self-com- 
placeucy to a thy action, re- 
mains to be proved. 

The ninth section is on the union 
of all Holy Beings in Christ. 

Commenting on Eph. i. 9, 10, 
our author says— ‘ 

3 
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“ It isa union of all the holy intelli- 
gences of the universe, that is here con- 
templated. The very general and com- 
prehensive terms in which the design is 
announced, can mean nothing less than 
this. The ‘ things on the earth’ are plainly 
those, and all those who are redeemed by 
the ‘ precious blood of Christ, and made 
heirs of eternal life.” ‘ The vastness and 
unsearchable grace of the divine plan is 
therefore strikingly manifest, It is 
nothing less than binding together in one 
close and hallowed alliance all the crea- 
tures who bear his image, and seek his 

ry; nothing less than the gatherin 
into one family all the elect angels an 
elect men, and through their union pro- 
viding a firm basis in his glory, in their 
consistency of character and fulness of 
happiness, during the whole of their im- 
mortal existence.” 

This is the substance of the sec- 
tion. At p. 225, our author in- 
forms us that the number of the an- 
- gels admits not of increase, and that 
their circumstances do not vary. The 
latter part of the sentence is by no 
means scriptural. The circumstances 
certainly do vary: they are suscep- 
tible of the sentiment of novelty, 
and their joy may be unusually ex- 
cited, or perhaps increased. As to 
the former affirmation, proof will 
render it worthy of reception. 

In the teuth section, on the glory 
of Christ in the invisible state, 
the curious but interesting query 
occurs, ‘‘ Where is the glorified 
person of Christ?” Like many 
other curious questions, the solution 
of which could serve no practical 
purpose, this will probably remain, 
in the present state, unsolved, Our 
author has touched upon the sub- 
ject judiciously, as the following 
extracts will evince. 

“ Considerable mystery, indeed, in all 
respects, hangs over the subject of Christ’s 
heavenly glory, and that of his 1 20} 
with him in the rate state. Besides 
the universal mion which he exer- 
cises, the several departments of which 
have been contemplated, and the various 
re which he sustains toward all 
the different orders of intelligent crea- 
tures, he is glorified in that world in his 
pemege his station, in his several offices, 

his divine claims as the object of uni- 
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versal worship, and in his inexhaustible 
fulness, as the immediate source of holi- 
ness and bliss ; and these particulars seem 
to include all we know of the matter.” — 
p- 228. 

** As the ‘ Mediator between God and 
Man,’ the Lord Jesus is glorious in heaven. 
He is seen there near the throne, receiv - 
ing the humble confidence which sinners 
repose in his merits, transmitting their 
claims to the Eternal Father, and dis- 
pensing the blessings of the new covenant 
according to his purpose and promise. 
On earth we believe the fact, in heaven 
the transaction is seen and known. And 
the glory of Christ is still more illustrious, 
as all the acts of his mediation are gained, 
as the vacant mansions of heaven are 
peopled with the redeemed from among 
men, as the wicked are known to be 
foiled in their schemes, and baftied in 
their projects, as the union of all things 
is promoted through him, and every thing 
is seen in connexion with him. His kingly 
authority is visibly exercised in heaven. 
There is the throne of glory on which he 
sits. There is the unsealed book of eternal 
counsels, according to which he governs 
the universe. There he is seen wieldin, 
the sceptre of universal empire; an 
the supremacy of his authority, the pleni- 
tude of his wisdom, the irresistibleness 
of his power, are seen blended with the 

rity of his justice, and the vastness of 

smercy- There the decrees are heard, 
which angels execute ; and life and death 
are seen obedient to his will.”—pp 232, 
233. 


The eleventh section is on the 
last acts of Christ in his official 
capacity. These are the visible 
manifestations of his glorious per- 
son ; the renovation of this mun- 
dane system; the resurrection of 
the dead, for ‘‘ these shall hear 
his yoice and come forth;” the 
change wrought on the living 
saints; the universal judgment ; 
the banishment of the wicked into 
hell, and the public presentation 
of the church to God. Then 
comes the surrender of the official 
or mediatorial trust; and the in- 
troduction of the final state. 

Qn the surrender of the official or 
mediatorial trust, our author ad« 
verts to and dilates on two points, 
which are more speculative than 
practical, The former regards the 
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laying aside of human nature by 
the second person in the adorable 
Trinity. We take the necessary 
consequence of it, the total cessa- 
tion of the office of Mediator. On 
these points Mr. J. does not speak 
positively, though he evidently 
embraces the affirmative side of the 
question. He speaks of the hu- 
man nature of Christ as not in it- 
self a person ; as never having had 
a separate existence. He argues 
that, as before sin entered either 
into earth, or heaven, and before 
the incarnate manifestations of the 
Deity, the creatures enjoyed un- 
mingled felicity in God; so after 
the restoration of the world of 
elect men, there can be no abso- 
lute necessity for the perpetuity of 
this manifestation. A se diviues, 
however, have viewed this most 
interesting subject under a very 
different aspect. ‘These regard no 
creature, however holy, as secure, 
unless sustained by a mediatorial 
communication ofspiritual strength, 
and they believe that the elect 
angels have had this support from 
their creation, and that these, to- 

ether with all who are redeemed 

rom among men, will continue to 

receive it throughout eternity. 
And who shall decide? Round- 
ing off, and giving the subject the 
exact shape which will just adapt 
it, to occupy a spare niche in a 
system of divinity, may suit a sys- 
tematizer; but let us hear Lord 
Bacon: 

“ And as for perfection, or complete- 
ness in divinity, it is not to be t; 
which makes this course of arti di- 
vinty the more su For he that 
will reduce a knowledge into an act, will 
make it round and uniform ; but in divi- 
nity, many things must be left abrupt 
and concluded with this: O altitudo sa- 
pentia et scientia Dei! quam incomprehen- 
sibilia sunt judicia ejus, et non investiga- 
biles vie ejus! So again the apostle 
saith, Ex parte scimus; and to have the 
form of a total, where there is but matter 
for a part, cannot be without supplies by 
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supposition and presumption, and there- 
fore 1 conclude, that the true use of 
these sums and methods hath place in 
institutions or introductions preparatory 
unto knowledge; but in them, or by de- 
ducement from them, to handle the 
main body and substance of a knowledge, 
is in all sciences prejudicial, and in divi- 
nity dangerons.”--Bacon’s Advancement 
of ing, Book 2, p. 228, Ed, 1819. 
In concluding our extracts from 
this volume, and our remarks on 
it, we may observe, that the title 
of the book is happily chosen ; 
the author's purpose distinctly in- 
timated ; and being broken into 
chapters or sections, an indolent 
or half interested reader has many 
resting places. ‘* These circum- 
stances,” as a cotemporary has 
recently said,* “‘ may seem im- 
material,” but to the greater num. 
ber of readers they are not so. 
There is but little op, that any 
volume will be perused as a whole. 
It must be divided into chapters, 
broken down into divisions and 
subdivisions: we must have the 
typographical distribution, or the 
clustering and distributing of 
thought will be of little avail. 
The smaller the amount of time 
and of attention required of the rea- 
der at one sitting, the better. 
There would be little difficulty in 
pointing out some minor errors, 
sume obvious defects, some points 
on which our author has dwelt too 
long, and some to which, in our 
opinion as critics, he has not given 
sufficient prominence. We could 
very readily select some para- 
graphs that require compression, 
and some that would be rendered 
more interesting and impressive by 
expansion. But we are compelled 
to confess that criticisms of this 
kind do not originate in any un- 
questionable and immutable laws 
by which the commonwealth of 
literature ought to be reguiated 





* Eclectic Review for June, p. 534. 
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they are to be regarded rather as 
the effects of the taste and lite- 
rary habits of individuals. What 
one on these minor points approves, 
another condemns. Where, there- 
fore the perusal of a work compels, 
as is the case in the volume before 
us, @ general and cordial commen- 
dation, we feel it beneath the dig- 
nity of that office which we have 
assumed, to indulge in the petty 
particularities of criticism. 


“ty D.Dy Principal the late George 
Hill, D.D. Principal of St. Mary’s 
be dee -+ 's. Edited from his 


Son, Alexander Hiil, 
D.D. . Third Edi- 
tion, 2 Vols. 12me. pp. 567 and 576. 
London, Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 
1833. 





Tr is with great pleasure that we 
introduce te our readers this new 
and elegant edition of the admi- 
rable Lectures in Divinity, of the 
late Principal Hill. The work 
itself needs no recommendation 
of ours; by almost universal con- 
sent, it has been admitted to the first 
place among our systematic expo- 
sitions of revealed truth, To great 

rspicuity of style and statement, 
its author has added a simplicity 
of arrangement, an extent and 
correctness of Biblical illustration, 
and an acquaintance with the seve- 
ral controversies connected with 
the various parts of the Christian 
system at once accurate and pro- 
ound, which have eminently fitted 
his ih for the end it was prin- 
ci designed to answer—that 
pg a a and guide to stu- 
dents in divinity, At the same 
time it is not to be denied, that on 
some points the worthy Principal 
seems to have formed his opinions 
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rather in deference to his previ- 
ously arranged system, than to 
what the Scriptures would seem 
toineulcate. The questions, how- 
ever, in which these points are 
involved have ever been regarded 
as the most difficult in the whole 
range of theology; and perhaps 
on subjects of so abstruse a nature 
it behoves neither party to dog- 
matise, or authoritatively pro- 
nounce the other in the wrong. 
On all the great essentials of 
Christianity, Dr. Hill is eminently 
sound; and had he relieved the 
scientific coldness and stiffness of 
his arguments, with a little of the 
vivifying energy of personal feel- 
ing and interest in the truths which 
he defends, he would have left 
behind him a work in which there 
was fully as much, perhaps, of 
unmingled excellence as usually 
belongs to the productions of err- 
ipg man. 

The former editions of this 
work were in three volumes 8vo. ; 
the present appears in two volumes 
12m0, though the quantity of ma- 
terial is not only unabridged, but 
even augmented by the addition 
of a very correct and useful index. 
“The form in which they now 
appear,” says the Editor, ‘ has 
been adopted with the view of 
making them more generally ac- 
cessible than they were, and of 
suiting the convenience in parti- 
cular of students of divinity.” We 
trust the students at our various 
academies will not. fail to avail 
themselves of this provision for. 
their convenience by transferrin 
to their libraries these two well 
filled and well gotup volumes. 
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The Difficulties of Infidelity ; or, the Ob- 
stacles, Intell and Moral, to an In- 
Sfidel state of Mind. A Sermon preached 
at Tonbridge Chapel, being one of a Se- 
ries of Discourses on Subjects appointed 
by the Christian Instruction Socwety, and 

elivered by Ministers in connection with 
it to Mechanics and others. By John 


welen M. A. 8vo. Jackson and 
Walford. 


Tt is a fact highly creditable to the dis- 
senting ministers of the Metropolis, that 
they have laboured to promote the ob- 
jects of the Christian Instruction Socie- 
ty since its formation, by the delivery of 
ten courses of Lectures to mechanics 
and others, on the evidences and es- 
sential truths of the Christian religion. 
Thus, more than 130 elaborate dis- 
courses have been tuitously com- 
and deliv at a convenient 

r of the evening, to-a class of 
persons who, but for the various 
efforts of that valuable Society, would 
have been left as the prey of infidel 
adventurers. Many of these dis- 
courses have been published by short- 
hand reporters, and most of them have 
been of an order to merit a distinct 
and authorized publication, but the 
funds of the Society would not permit 
the Committee to attempt it. We 
are happy, however, that Professor 
Hoppus OR published, at his own 
risk, the truly valuable discourse 
which is the subject of this notice, as 
it not only supplies the Christian 
public with a specimen of the Lectures 
which have been delivered to the ope- 
ratives of the Metropolis, but con- 
tains within itself a most convinc- 


ing train of argumentation, illustrative | 


the many intellectual and moral ob- 
stacles that must impede a ae 
i to 


i al man in his 
infidelity ; and clearly shows, that the 
sound exercise of our reasoni 


wers, which are so much idoli 
y modern sceptics, will assuredly 
lead to the reception of the Christian 


system. 

This Lecture was heard with great 
interest when first delivered, and its 
style and arguments are likely to gra- 


tify every intelligent reader. It has 
our hearty recommendation. 





The Funeral Sermon, on the Death of the 
Rev. William Thorp, delivered at Castle 
Green C, Bristol, on Lord's D 
Morning, 26, 1823. J 


him to his Church during the last Mont 

of his Life. 

Tu1s is an eloquent and affectionate tri- 
bute to the memory of a beloved friend 
and fellow-labourer, executed with 
Dr. Fletcher’s accustomed ability. 

As a memorial of Mr. Thorp, it will 
be peculiarly valuable, as it contains 
facts and traitsof character relating to 
him not previously published, and the 
account of his last sickness, together 
with his valedietory letter to his 
church, are most tender and instruc- 
tive. The fact, that the profits of this 
publication are to be appropriated to 
the benefit of the widow and younger 
children of the deceased, will be suffi- 
cient, we trust, to secure for it a 
circulation, apart from the intrinsic 
excellence by which it is characterized. 





The Scripture Teachers’ Assistant, with 
Explanations and Lessons designed for 
Schools and Families. By H. 
Althans. Half-bound. 1s. 6d. Davis. 
Tus is a plain and useful little 
manual for Sunday School Teachers. 
It embraces fifty-two subjects from the 
Gospel history, which are very judi- 
ciously opened up in a simple and 
practical manner. Perhaps the best 
recommendation we can to Mr. 
Althans’ Assistant is, to state that it is 
in every sense a practical book. It is 
suited to the capacity of Sunday 
Scholars generally, “the length of 
each lesson is adapted to the time 
which is usually a pr cya ag 
Sunday Schools. We think it calea- 
lated to assist teachers, not only in 
enabling children to understand what 
they read, but in applying truth to the 
conscience, 
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Miller’s Series of Geographical Tables for 
Youth. No. I. England. London: 
Jackson and Walford, 18, St. Paul's 
Church Yard. 

Tuts is a publication of considerable 

merit, and deserves the patronage of 

schools. The plan of it seems entirely 
new, and combines the advantages of 

a book of Geography, with those of a 

Gazetteer. In the first Number, the 

Counties in England, together with 

the chief towns, their population ac- 

cording to the last census, their manu- 
factures, and other circumstances, are 
stated, in a form perfectly simple, easy 
of reference, and all on a single sheet. 


On yg Mind. J. Fletcher 
D.D. Third Eaicion rt Westley and 
Davis, London. 

Tuis is an elegant little edition of a 

work, on the merits of which the pub- 

lic has long since most favourably 


pronounced. 





The Love of Christ manifested. By John 
Allen, Author of “ Poverty, Affliction, 
and ”” Pp. 110. 18mo, 

Tuts little volume contains the sub- 

stance of several Lectures, delivered 

to a small congregation. The preface 
disarms criticism ; but yet, as we are 
seated in our chair, we are compelled 
to give oue hint on which, on any future 
effort of his pen, we hope the author 
willimprove. [tis not necessary for 
him to crowd his pages with poetical 
quotations. He can think and ex- 
press his thoughts well in his own 
words. An apt quotation is an orna- 


ment, but a superfluity of quotations 
deforms what they are designed to em- 
bellish. The work is well arranged, 
and displays ardent piety. 


True Dignity of Human Nature. B 
W. Davis, Minister of the Croft C. 
Hastings. Holdsworth and Ball. 12mo. 

Tuts is a very excellent little volume, 
written with much simplicity and per- 
spicuity ; and displaying a spirit of sin- 
cere piety and desire to be useful. It is 
not only well written, but shows a well- 
furnished, as wellasactive mind. Our 
author has.not only placed in a striking 
light the principal arguments, whether 
derived from nature or revelation, for 
a future and eternal state of happiness 
and misery, but has enforced the sub- 
ject in a very impressive and serious 
manner, e cordially recommend 
this little volume to the attention of 
our readers. 





Christian Melodies, Part I. The Sabbath. 
32mo. Pp.80. Simpkin and Marshall, 


on. 

THE contents of this neat and pleasing 
selection of poetry are arranged under 
the heads of The Sabbath— Anticipation 
of the Sabbath—Sabbath Morning — 
The Duties of the Sabbath —Sabbath 
Evening —The Millenial Sabbath, and 
the Heavenly Sabbath, and include 
some of the sweetest and most popular 
pieces of sacred minstrelsy on these 
subjects in our language. A Second 
Part, *‘ The Garden,” is announced. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS AT PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS, 
In a few s will be published, in a chea 
and pn am, form, the Declaration o the 
4 en ne me and Discipline of the Con- 


independent Dissenters, as adopted 
Sigurt ian ee 
in and Lebanon, with 


Domesticated Animals considered, with refe- 
rence to Civilization and the Arts. Small 8vo. 


engravings. 
Sacred Poems, for Sundays and Pielideze. By 
Mrs. West, Author of Letters to a Young Man. 
Letters on the Divine Origin and Authority of 
the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev, James Car. 
lile, Junior Minister of the Scots’ Church, in 
Mary’s Abbey, Capel Street, Dublin. 


ighed? 
ie 


; 


The Clerical Duties of the Church of England 
opposed to Allegiance to Christ. Letters to an 
Evangelical Clergyman. By W. Giles, Sen. 
Craden’s and New 


Concordance to the Old 
Testaments, with a Sketch of his Life, by William 


Yi in. 

's Expository Notes and Practical Ob- 
servations on the New Testament, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
the om, * ronan 

The History of Joseph, spiritually and practi- 
cally improved, By William Mason, Author of 
the “‘ Spiritual Treasury,” &c, &c. neatly printed 
in 18mo. and hot pressed, with a Memoir of the 
Author. 

In 12mo, a new edition of Elisha Cole’s “ Prac- 
tical Discourse on God’s Sovereignty,” with 
recommendatory Prefaces, by Dr. Tenn Owen, 
Dr. Goodwin, and the Rev. Wm. Romaine, &c. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL UNION OF SCOTLAND. 
Tue Twenty-first Annual Meeting 
of this Institution were held in Glas- 
gow on the 3d and 4th April. Ser- 
mons were preached on the occasion 
by Mr. Machray, of Perth, from 
Eph. ii. 20, and Mr. Campbell, of 
Kingsland, London, from Acts xv. 4. 
At a numerous meeting of brethren 
an earnest request was made that 
these sermons should be published ; 
and- one gentleman generously of- 
fered to be at the expense of paper 
and printing, while others were as 
forward in taking charge of publish- 
ing them for the benefit of the Union. 
The Meeting for hearing the Report 
read, &c., was held on the evening 
of the 4th, in Nile Street Chapel, 
which spacious house was crowded to 

excess. 

Mr. Kinnigurcu, of Edinburgh, 
having by request taken the Chair, 
the services were commenced with 
praise and prayer by Mr. Lyle, of 
Greenock. 

An abstract of the Report was read, 
by_which it appeared, that the Re- 
ceipts of the Institution this year, 
(including £300. collected last Sum- 
mer in London, by Dr. Wardlaw,) 
are about £1440. ; of which £310. has 
been distributed among twenty-three 
churches, to aid them in supporting 
the gospel ; £327. has been devoted 
to itinerancies in the Lowlands of 
Scotland ; and £519. to support or to 
aid twenty-one preachers in the High- 
Jands and Islands. These sums, with 
a debt of £208. in the former year, 


and some incidental expenses, nearly © 


balance the Treasurer’s account, and 
leave future operations, under God, 
entirely dependent on the friends and 
supporters of the Institution. 

r. EwrxG rose to move, ‘‘ That 
the Report, an abstract of which has 
now been read, and the details of 
which so clearly evince the impor- 
tance and necessity of the labours 
of the rea onal Union, be 
adopted, and published as the Twenty- 


first Report of this Institution: and 
that the agents and friends of the 
Union be affectionately urged to adopt 
every prudent method for putting it 
into extensive and effective circula- 
tion.” Amongst other valuable re- 
marks, Mr. E. observed, that we 
have a greatly increased attendance 
of the ministers and friends of the 
Congregational Union, which I con- 
ceive an evidence of the revival of 
the work of the Lord in many of 
the sister churches throughout the 
country. Another thing which has 
delighted my heart, as I have no 
doubt it has done yours who have 
heard it, is that a very considerable 
number of our sons and daughters 
in the Lord Jesus Christ have come 
forward as members of the Union. 
This is an encouragement! It is 
also a consolation, on account of some 
who have from year to year been sepa- 
rated from us by death. 

Mr. Witkes, of Edinburgh, se- 
conded the resolution, and observed, 
that ‘‘ The peculiar wisdom of any 
plan of moral education for beings 
constituted as we are, lies in its ar- 
rangements being such as to bring in- 
to constant and increasingly vigo- 
rous operation the good principles 
in our hearts, which are individually 
opposed to those that are evil; in 
order that the one may be crushed, 
and the other cherished. Now we 
all feel, or at least ought to feel, that 
selfishness is the curse of our race 
—the germ of all that is evil—the 
source of rebellion against the throne 
of the Highest! How admirably 
adapted to weaken the force of this 

rinciple are those plans that call 
nto constant and energetic operation 
the holy benevolence which the gos- 
7 enjoins and imparts! Our Lord 

as made it an imperative duty, that 
we combine our wisdom, talents, and 
energies for the advancement of His 
kingdom in the world. Let the edu- 
cational value of this arrangement 
then be added to the other motives 
which unite to urge us forward in 
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this glorious work. There is some- 
thing peculiarly. delightful also, io 
the commingling of brotherly sym- 
pathies and affections which such a 
meeting as the present occasions. 
We feel that in a peculiar sense we 
are one,—that we have one faith, one 
hope, one aim, and one eternal home. 
The respected and venerable indivi- 
dual who preceded me, reminded us 
that ‘here we have no continuing 
city ;’ and that since we last met on 
a similar occasion, some of our bre- 
thren have crossed the Jordan, and 
are now enjoying all the happincss 
of the upper sanctuary. We are, I 
trust, training for the communion of 
saints there, where no change rosa 
occasion parting regret; where 
all shall be compienely and eternally 
happy. Let us by the zealous culti- 
vation of our benevolent affections 
and energies, of brotherly love, and 
of that humility which a due sense of 
our own weakness and worthlessness 
will inspire, be educated for the full 

rticipation of the privileges and 
Bi ings of our Father's house above. 
One other remark and I have done. 
The labours of the Congregational 
Union are not in their effects con- 
fined to Scotland. I have seen many 
in Canada, who were once members 
of churches here, and who were made 
acquainted with the Saviour by the 
Divive blessing upon the labours of 
the ministers connected with this 
Union ; and who are now, amidst the 
moral desolations of that rapidly in- 
paeoy 4 pepaeion, doing their ut- 
most for cause of ir Lord. 
Some of them are ministers of the 
everlasting 1 The effects of 
your labours, Sir, are scattered, and 

i of dissemivation through - 
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In supporting the motion, he said: 
**] feel an interest in this Institution, 
especially as it refers to the Highlands 
of Scotland. I was born in the centre 
of Edinburgh, but my father was born 
in the Highlands, and that is what the 
Dutch people call fatherland. I have 
been often sorry to find that the High- 
landers were, as to the means of salva- 
tion, almost the same as the Hotten- 
tots previous to societies in this coun- 
try sending out preachers with the 
gospel of , Boas Christ. I own that 
this state of things is a shame to Scot- 
land and to Britain, but God has 
given space for repentance, as he gave 
to Nineveh.” 

Mr. M‘Lean, of Aberfeldie, in se- 
conding the motion, said,—‘‘ This mo- 
tion refers to the state of our popula- 
tion in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland. It tells us, that their 
condition is calculated to excite the 
commiseration of Christians, and to 
draw forth their energies in their be- 
half. If the state of the Highlands is 
such as to excite our commiseration, 
that feeling once excited, will draw 
forth all our energies. Were we to 
hear that the inhabitants of one or 
more of the Western Islands were 
perishing for want of food, every in- 
dividual would see the propriety and 
necessity of doing something to send 
to them the bread that perisheth. 
And if it can be shown that they are 
in want of the Gospel, ought not that 
circumstance to excite our commi- 
seration? Yet such is the condition 
of many in these districts. They are 
actually ignorant, aud their ignorance 
arises in part from their not having 
the means of knowledge, as also from 
the natural opposition of the carnal 
mind to every thing spiritual, In a 
population of about four hundred 
thousand, many of the parishes are 
very extensive, some about 60 miles 
in and from 30 to 40 in 
breadth. These parishes are some- 
times intersected by arms of the sea, 
high mountains, and im rivers. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that 
the Highlanders of these parishes are, 
in @ great measure, i t of the 
inap belenging to their peace, But 
the state of blands has awaken- 

the commiseration of Christians in 
the south, and through their liberality 
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the gospel has been sent among them, 
and the means of knowledge are, to a 
certain extent, now within their reach. 
The Congregational Union of Scotland 
has, in this respect, been much ho- 
noured of God. I remember the time 
when in theisland in which I was born, 
with a population of from 4 to 5000, 
there was scarcely to be found one 
that gave what I would now call evi- 
dence of his being a child of God; 
and the worship of Jehovah, so far as 
I know, was not observed in a single 
family. The Missionaries were sent, 
and we went to hear them. We were 
surprised at them, and conceived them 
to be madmen, but shortly after we 
changed our opinion, and thought they 
were prophets. Through their in- 
strumentality, in their occasional visits 
to the island, many have been brought 
to the knowledge of the truth. There 
are now two churches in the island, 
composed of those who appear to be 
born again, and many have since left 
the island for Upper Canada, where 
they are now spreading the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour. 

** Much good has been done by the 
instrumentality of Missionary Socie- 
ties in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland; but numerous and urgent 
still ure their wants; the field is 
extensive and most promising; there 
is aspirit of inquiry among the people, 
and we are encouraged every day 
to preach to them the unsearchable 
riches of Christ Jesus. You have 
heard much of hardships and priva- 
tions endured by missionaries in pro- 
secuting their labours ; trae, but they 
have also their comforts. At a very 
trifling expense you can go and see 
this field, superintend your own mis- 
sionaries, and advise and encourage 
them in their work. As long as there 
are individuals ignorant of the way of 
salvation, let it be our grand aim to 
send them the message of reconcilia- 
tion, to direct them to Him who isa 
refuge from the storm, who can save 
from going down to the pit. Let us go 
on in go noble, so + ea work, and 
look to that God for a blessing, who 
has promised that his word shall not 
return to him void.” 

Dr. Paterson moved the third Re- 
solution, viz, ‘* That considering the 
abundant and self-denied labours of 

N, 8. NO, 104, 
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so many of the Ministers connected 
with the Union; the countenance 
which the Lord has vouchsafed to 
these labours; and the great need 
there is for a continuance and in- 
crease of them; this meeting, de- 
sirous of acknowledging their obliga- 
tions to God for his past goodness, 
and their entire dependance on his 
blessing for future success; would 
urge upon all the churches and all the 
friends of the Union, the exercise of 
fervent gratitude and earnest prayer 
onits behalf, with continued and in- 
creasing liberality for the mainte- 
nance aud extension of the important 
objects of the Institution.’ 

He observed that he would say no- 
thing regarding the motion he had 
made, but entered on a very interest- 
ing account of Norway, which we 
have inserted in another place. 

Mr. ALLAN seconded the motion. 

Mr. M‘NEIL, of Elgin, rose and ob- 
served, “It were superfluous now, 
Sir, after an experiment of 21 years, 
for me to bens t. — ee 
regarding the utility of the Congrega- 
tional Union of Scotland, not only to 
the small churches in the more re- 
mote parts of the country, but to 
our larger towns. This Union has 
tended, by the Divine blessing, ma- 
terially to increase missionary feel- 
ing and spirit among the churches of 
Christ. 

**T have now, Sir, been 25 years 
in the north of Scotland, and in the 
course of that time important changes 
have taken place. hen I com- 
menced my labours, in nota few in- 
stances, I have preached under the 
open canopy of heaven, in the public 
squares of towns, or at the corners 
of streets, where perhaps six poor 
people, with as many ragged chil- 
dren assembled; but now, if intima- 
tion be properly given, there will be, 
even upon a ncie: t an audience of 
from 3 to 400 souls hearing the gos- 
pel with profound attention. 

** We have not heard of many con- 
versions in these places, but present 
appearances are tokens for good, and 
afford grounds for encouragement to 
sow the seed in the morning and in 
the evening. 

** T have visited the Orkney Islands 
twice, and the Shetland Islands once. 


aT 
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On visiting one of the latter I came 
toa small house, where I was grati- 
fied to find a small group of Chris- 
tians who met every Lord’s-day for 
the purpose of worship, and who were 
collected by the agency, under God, 
of those connected with the Congrega- 
tional Union. 

** On visiting one of these islands, 
and interrogating the proprietor of it 
respecting the moral state of the 
country generally, he stated that by 
the exertion of missionaries, a mani- 
fest change had oom wrought upon a 

rtion of the people. 
ray It is a fact that in the Orkney 

roup, and still more in the Shetland 
Islands, what is called the middling 
class of society is altogether want- 
ing, except in Kirkwall. The poor 
people are extremely poor, and if the 
gospel be preached to them to the ex- 
tent of the population aud the bounds 
of the island, the preachers must, at 
least for a length of time, be sup- 
ported by those who know and value 
the gospel in this country. It is 
pleasing to think that this is to some 
extent realised, but still there is a 
reat deal to do. in these regions. 
ithin the circle in which I generally 
move there are 12 parishes, in which [ 
have about 24 or 25 open doors for 
preaching the gospel. I believe that 
there are other districts still more wide 
in not less promising circumstances. 
I shall simply read the motion I have 
to submit to you, for I do not think 
it requires any thing in the shape of 
argument to support it. ‘That the 
grateful acknowledgments of this 
meeting are due to those respected 
Ministers and friends in London and 
its vicinity, who have again given 
such proofs of their readiness to aid 
in promoting the cause of truth in the 
more destitute parts of Scotland, and 
in particular to our esteemed friend 
Dr. Wardlaw, for the very efficient 
services he has once more rendered 
in promoting the objects in view.’ I 
rejoice to think that Scotland and 
England are thus drawing together 
in advancing the cause for which our 
Saviour expired upon Calvary. We 
have certainly had an efficient advo- 
cate in Dr. Wardlaw, and I do not 
know that any of the churches can 
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fully express to him their feelings of 
gratitude.” 

This motion was seconded by Mr, 
ANDREW Muir, of Greenock. 

Dr. Warp.aw said, “1 hold in 
my hand the last motion offered to 
your attention this evening; it is, 
‘ That the cordial thanks of this meet- 
ing be tendered to all their Chris- 
tian brethren of various denomina- 
tions, who have kindly contributed 
to the funds; to the different auxili- 
ary societies ; the Committee of ma- 
nagement, especially the Secretary and 
Treasurer, for their continued gra- 
tuitous services during the t year ; 
to Mr. Campbell, for his kind visit, 
and to him and Mr. Machray for 
their suitable and useful sermons ; 
and to Mr. Kinniburgh for his con- 
duct in the Chair.’ It were useless 
for me. to enter into a detail of the 
various descriptions of claims that 
belong to the individuals contained 
in this motion. They have our most 
sincere and cordial gratitude, and I 
have no doubt that those who are re- 
quired to continue their gratuitous 
services will so conduct themselves 
as to merita still higher measure in 
time to come. I consider it a kind 
of emblematic motion. It unites a 
variety of individuals into one, and 
in this way perhaps mankind is meant 
as in an emblematical union; and I 
cannot name the name of union with- 
out expressing my delight in it. I 
must consider that simple word as 
embracing in it all the ends of the 
mediation of Jesus Christ. By sin, 
for example, there was a disruption 
of the bonds of union between man 
and his Maker. It is the design of 
the mediation of Christ to bring back 
man to that holy union. In conse- 
quence of man’s apostasy from God 
a disruption of the bond of union be- 
tween him and the angelic world 
took place. It is the design of the 
mediation of Christ to bring into a 
state of reconciliation and union man 
and all these holy creatures. By sin 
enmity was introduced between man 
and man. It is the design of the 
mediation of Christ to reconcile men 
to each other, and produce universal 
brotherhood ; Jew and Gentile will 
be made both one, because both were 
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reconciled to God in one body by the 
cross. By sin too came a disruption 
of the most intimate companions that 
exist upon earth, the body and the 
soul—that separation must take place. 
But it is the design of the mediation 
of Christ to reunite both the glorified 
body in a purified state with the soul, 
a union that will remain for ever. J 
say there will be a consummation of 
this union; when a multitude which 
no man can number, of every kin- 
dred and tongue, and nation, shall 
sing, ‘ Salvation to our God who 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb.’ I remember being very much 
struck with a remark by the late Dr. 
Mason, in his work on frequent com- 
munion; ‘It does not depend on 
their will whether they shall be one 
with each other. If they are one with 
Christ, they are one with each other, 
however much they may keep se- 
parate on earth.’ It is a very strik- 
ing thought, and it ought to have a 
powerful effect in suppressing all 
those feelings of alienation and dif- 
ference that are sometimes apt to 
arise among the people of God, among 
all who are in Christ Jesus, We 
should never cherish these feelings 
of alienation towards any whom we 
believe to be with ourselves in Christ 
Jesus. I cannot close without remark- 
ing, that there are only two things that 
shall never be brought into union, viz. 
the two states in the future world ; and 
this is a solemn thought and ought 
to be carried home to all within these 
walls who are conscious of not being 
in Christ. This idea has reference to 
a most important principle, that all 
things are of God, or in other words, 
there is a subserviency of the whole 
of the dispensations of God’s provi- 
dence to the interests of Christ. If 
any person will look into the Old 
Testament Scriptures, he will see in 
the history of the people of Israel 
and of the nations in the world 
that were any way connected with 
them, God carrying on by his provi- 
dence his proceedings precisely on 
that principle. Now I believe we 
want only an inspired history of the 
world to show us the very same prin- 
ciple. We may not always see the 
system of the bearing of events. The 
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eye of God sees all the wheels with- 
in the wheels, however, with their 
respective motions, and they are all 
connected with one great end, the 
consummation of all things and the 
completion of the spiritual kingdom 
of the Redeemer. T believe in this 
truth, and it is a delightful truth to 
have always present to our minds. 
I doubt not there may be some who, 
when our friend Mr. Campbell told us 
of the shower of rain that drove for 
shelter a Jew and Jewess into his 
chapel, might see enthusiasm in this 
—Where is it? 1 ask where is the 
purpose the shower of rain was in- 
tended to serve? You may say, the 
purpose of other showers. Well, 
suppose it was intended to fructify 
the earth, you must admit this to be 
one principle of the shower of rain, 
and must admit that this shower was 
under his superintending providence, 
and direction. Supposing the mere 
fructification of the earth its sole in- 
tention ; if you deny this, you deny 
that any shower of rain is under the 
power of God, which drives you into 
all the dreariness of atheism. But 
where is the enthusiasm in the moral 
purpose that God sent it for the pur- 
pose of two or more immortal beings ? 
and is he not to be regarded an en- 
thusiast who merely looks to it as 
sent for fructuating a little portion 
of earth? Which is the greater ob- 
ject, making a few blades of grass 
to grow a little faster, or to conduct 
to heaven two immortal beings? Is 
it enthusiasm to conceive the Al- 
mighty to have the one object in view 
as infinitely superior to the fructify- 
ing shower of rain? What impor- 
tant an event to a monarch must the 
loss of a night's rest be, and yet on 
this simple circumstance depended 
the fate of a whole nation. On it 
depended the fate of the Jewish 
people who were sentenced to de- 
struction by the cruel Hamap. It 
was then Mordecai was singled out 
for a deed of loyalty and attachment 
to his monarch he had recently dis- 
played, and all that led to the event 
that followed, the saving of the Jew- 
ish people from actual extermination, 
but God sees it. One accustomed to 
machinery, if set down before a very 
sT2 
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icated machine, will see at a 
glance the connection of its various 
parts, while a person who knows no- 
thing about it, will, if set down be- 
fore the same machine, be altogether 
in the dark, and will wonder how the 
result comes out; the person accus- 
tomed to machinery, however, un- 
derstands it perfectly, and knows, 
moreover, that if a single pin were 
getting loose or falling out, or a sin- 
gle wheel to break, there would be a 
stispension, a termination of the 
whole So it is in the provi- 
dence of God ; and let us rejoice that 
all is going on in subserviency to the 
interests of the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Mr. Warp, from Kilmarnock, se- 
conded the motion; which having 
been approved of, the Chairman ob- 
served, that he would not detain the 
meeting with any lengthened re- 
marks, as he was sure that any thing 
he could now say, would only tend to 
weaken impressions already made. 
He trusted that what had been seen. 
and heard, and felt, during the even- 
ing, would be productive of much 

; and’ h , that by increased 
exertion in bebalf of the Congrega- 
tional Union of Scotland, a e ad- 
ditional revenue of glory would re- 
dound to Him, who has now taken 
his seat at his Father's right hand, 
and who sball shortly see of the tra- 
vail of his soul and be satisfied. 

Mr. Watson, the es navies 
ry arate rayer, and t joxology, 
‘* Praise God rom whom all taming 
flow,” &c. having been sung, t 
meeting dismissed. 


BLACKBURN ACADEMY. 

The anniv of this Institution 
was held at Blackburn, on June 19th 
and 20th On the first day the Com- 
mittee of Examination assembled ; 
and, having carefully examined the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Classes, 
they adjourned to an early hour next 
morning, when they proceeded with 
the examination, and af- 
terwards presented the following Re- 


“*We have great pleasure in report- 
ing, that the several classes have read 
such portions as we selected from the 
Latin Delectus, Virgil’s Aineid, Ho- 
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race’s Ars Poetica, and Juvenal’s Sa- 
tires; the Greek Delectus, /Esop’s 
Fables, Lucian’s Dialogues, and De- 
mosthenes de Corona, and from the 
historical parts of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures in Hebrew, with such atten- 
tion to the elements of language, and 
the just principles of interpretation, as 
to afford the highest satisfaction. Se- 
veral other authors were necessarily 
omitted from want of time, and the 
unavoidable absence of some of the 
Students. In the theological depart- 
ment, several essays were read, on 
which the Students were subsequently 
examined. They were on the Perse- 
verance of the Saints, as.proved from 
Scripture,—as cleared from com- 
mon objections,—and as applied to 
Christian practice; on Evangelical Re- 
pentance, and an exposition of the Pa- 
rable of the Householder, They were 
all characterized by considerable di- 
versity of thought and of language; 
but they uniformly displayed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the several 
subjects, and afforded the cheering 
promise of future eminence and suc- 
cess. 
“ Signed, on behalf the Committee 
of Examination, 
“J. Ciunie, LL. D., Chairman.” 
An excellent address on ministerial 
prudence, was publicly delivered to 
the students in the cha in the 
evening, by the Rev. Dr. Raffles, 
which he has been earnestly re- 
quested to publish. Next morning 
the General Committee met, and 
transacted the business of the Institu- 
tion. They unanimously voted ho- 
nourable testimonials to the two senior 
Students, who had finished their stu- 
dies in the house; and they cordially 
admitted three other Students on 
probation. The general state and ap- 
pearance of the Institution evidently 
afforded much pleasure to all non 
and these, under the Divine lessing, 
must be ascribed to the talents, dili- 
gence, and fidelity of both the Students 
and the Tutors. 


WESTERN ACADEMY. 

Tug Anniversary of this Institution, 

which was held at Exeter, on the 25th 

and 26th of June, was attended by a 

numerous and highly respectable body 
of its friends and supporters, 
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The examination of the Students 
took place on the former day, in pre- 
sence of the Committee appointed for 
that purpose, and other friends, who 
gave the following testimony as to the 
result: ‘‘ We have the pleasure of 
reporting, that we have attended a 
long and strict examination of the 
Students in Theology Hebrew, the 
Latin and Greek Classics, general 
Grammar, and Mental and Physical 
Science, and we feel assured, that on 
no former occasion has the annual ex- 
amination reflected greater honour on 
the esteemed Tutors of the Institution, 
or supplied more satisfactory evi- 
dences of diligence and devotion on 
the part of the Students, to the various 
branches of literature and science to 
which their attention has been directed 
during the year.” 

The 26th was devoted to the general 
business of the Institution. Great 
anxiety was manifested to raise a suffi- 
cient sum to pay for the academic 
premises; and also to see the funds 
placed in a more healthy state by the 
increase of annual subscribers. To- 
wards the former object many gentle- 
men engaged to give ten pounds, pro- 
vided a hundred persons would do the 
same: and it is hoped that the friends 
of the Academy, distaut and near, 
will encourage this very important 
effort, and thus relieve the annual pro- 
ceeds from a heavy burthen. 


ANNIVERSARY OF HIGHBURY 
COLLEGE, 


Tue annual examination of the Stu- 
dents in this Institution took place 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 2d 
and 3d of July, in the presence of the 
Rev. W. Broadfoot, the: Chairman, 
and several other gentlemen. On the 
former day the different classes read 
pnennees, selected by the Chairman, 
from Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, Taci- 
tus, Homer, and Sophocles. They 
were, at considerable length, ques- 
tioned as to their knowledge of the 
structure and prosody of the languages, 
and of Roman and Grecian Anti- 
quities. On the second day, the 
Students read passages of the Hebrew 
Bible, selected from Genesis, the 
Psalms, and Zechariah, and an extract 
from the Syriac version of St. John’s 
Gospel. They were then examined 
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in Rhetoric, Logic, Biblical Criticism, 
and the Evidences of Christianity, on 
each of which, questions were pro- 
posed and essays presented. Other 
subjects, to which the attention of the 
Students had been directed during 
the session, were necessarily omitted. 
The report of the Chairman was, in 
the highest degree, pleasing and satis- 
factory to the friends of the Institu- 
tion. 

On the evening of July 3d, the 
Annual Meeting of the Subscribers 
was held at the Con ional Libra- 
ry. Thomas Wilson, . was called 
to the chair. After prayer by the 
Rev. J. Berry, the senior Student 
delivered an + hi on the ‘‘ Character 
of Man, considered as a moral and 
accountable Agent.”” The report of 
the proceedings of the Committee 
during the past year, was read by 
Dr. Henderson, a statement of the ac- 
counts was made by the Treasurer, 
from which it appeared, that several 
collections and donations have been 
received, in answer to the urgent 

eal recently made on behalf of the 
nstitution, and the meeting was ad- 
dressed by the Rev. Dr. Burder, 
Messrs. olmes, of Wisbeach ; 
Haynes, of Boston; Halley, and 
other gentlemen. 

We hope the very encouraging re- 
port, both of the examination and the 
general proceedings, will stimulate 
the friends of this Institution, and 
especially the ministers who have been 
educated under its patronage, to 
make renewed and persevering exer- 
tions on its behalf. 


KENT CONGREGATIONAL UNION, &c. 


The Annual Meetings of the Kent 
Union Society, Association of Congre- 
gational Ministers and Churches, and 
Auxiliary Missionary Society, were 
held at Marden, on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, July 9th and 10th. 

The business of the ‘“‘ Kent Union” 
was transacted in the afternoon of 
Tuesday, when the annuity, amounting 
this year to £15, 8s. was voted to fifteen 
annuitants, viz. five aged and infirm 
ministers, and ten widows of ministers 
deceased; beside which, the sum of 
£92. 10s. was granted as gratuities to 
eight of the above cases, iv sums vary- 
ing from €5. to €25. each, according 
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to the necessities of the applicants ; 
making a total of £323. 10s. 

The Association Sermons were 
preached on Tuesday evening, by Rev. 
S. E. Toomer, of Wingham; on Wed- 
nesday morning, by Rev. Thomas 
James, of Woolwich. 

The General Meeting for the trans- 
action of the business of the Associa- 
tion was held on Wednesday morning, 
from 9 to 11, and, by adjournment, at 
3 o’clock in the afternoon, when a con- 
densed report of the state of several of 
the districts, into which the county is 
divided, was presented ; which, on the 
whole,was of an encouraging character, 
and the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

1. That the report now read be re- 
ceived, and that in futare a public col- 
lection be made after the sermon on 
the Wednesday morning. 

2. That this meeting cordially ap- 

rove the Declaration of Faith and 

ractice issued by the Congregational 
Union, and, recommend its circulation 
among the churches in this county. 

3. That the principle, objects, and 

eneral plan of the ** Congregational 
inisters’ Mutual Assurance Society” 
be a ved, reserving the expression 
of full concurrence until the tables of 
premiums to be paid, and benefits to 
be received, shall have been submitted 
to consideration. 

4. That the General Secretary be 
requested to write to the Secretaries 
of the several District Associations, 
respectfully but urgently soliciting 
them to transmit, at their earliest con- 
venience, statistical information rela- 
tive to the several congregations com- 
prised within their respective bounda- 
ries, and to continue to do so from time 
to time, agreeable to Rule &. 

5. That the Rev. H. I. Rook be re- 
quested to continue in the office of Se- 
cretary for the year ensuing. 

6. That this Meeting cordially ap- 
prove, and earnestly recommend the 
case of the new Chapel at Whitstable, 
in this county, as highly deserving the 
encouragement and support of all who 
are desirous of extending the borders 
of Immanuel’s kingdom. 

The Annual Meeting of the County 
Auxiliary Missionary Society was held 
in the evening, the Rev. Joseph Slat- 
terie in the Chair. 
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The Meeting was addressed by seve- 
ral of the County Ministers, and also 
deeply interested by the statements of 
Mr. Edward Baker, Missionary Prin- 
ter, from Madagascar, relative to the 
mission in that interesting island. A 
liberal collection was afterwards made 
in aid of the funds of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. 





CHAPELS OPENED. 

On the 10th of July last, a neat 
building, capable of accommodat- 
ing about two hundred persons, 
was opened in the upper part of the 
town of Stroud, Gloucestershire. It 
has been built by persons connected 
with the congregation assembling at 
the old meeting-house in that town. 
It is situated less than a quarter of a 
mile from that place of worship, in the 
midst of a numerous and poor popula- 
tion, and will be devoted to the three- 
fold purpose of a place of worship, a 
Sabbath-school, and an Infant-school. 
The immediate occasion of its erection 
was the passing of the Reform Bill last 
year. The friends in question consi- 
dered that measure as a remarkable 
proof of the kindness of the Governor 
of the nations towards this country ; or 
ratheras one of the greatest of the many 
signal instances of Divine benignit 
with which Britain has been tevanted, 
notwithstanding our national and in- 
dividual guilt. They further thought 
that some plan should be adopted for 
expressing their sense of obligation to 
God, and felt persuaded that they 
could not do better than make provi- 
sion for the moral and religious welfare 
of their tre neighbours, thus render- 
ing civil reform the forerunner of that 
moral reform, without which the best 
laws can never make a community 
happy, or even ensure its peace. One 
of the members of the same church in 
Stroud, is building an Infant school- 
house at his own expense, in the vil- 
lage where he resides; and a strong 
impression, it is hoped, prevails among 
religious people, not in that neigh- 
bourhood only, but in many parts of 
the kingdom, that efforts for the home 
population, greater than such as have 
hitherto been made, are neces: , 
both to save our country from peril, 
and to promote the advancement of 
the Saviour’s empire. 
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Mr. Edwards, of Ruscombe, near 
Stroud, having resigned the ministry, 
the little church in that poor and po- 
pulous village have requested their 
neighbour, Mr. Burder, to take the 
oversight of their affairs. Mr. Hyde, 
who resided for a while in Newfound- 
land, and has more recently laboured 
at Clifton, Worcestershire, now 
preaches at Ruscombe, and in neigh- 
bouring places, with encouraging 
prospects of success. 

A short time since, a gentleman be- 
longing to the congregation at Rod- 
borough Tabernacle, near Stroud, 
fitted up an infant school-house and 
village chapel, in another part of that 
land of villages, and supports it at his 
own expense. Manufacturers who 
fear God must surely feel it to be 
their duty to make provision for the 
moral welfare of the men, women, and 
children, whom their business brings 
together, and exposes to dangers, to 
which religious principles are the only 
effectual autidote. 

The newchapel at Whitstable, Kent, 
was opened on Tuesday, July 16; the 
preachers were the Rev. G. Collison, 
John Adey, and John Clayton, jun. 
The collections amounted to £40, 
Subscriptions in aid of the liquidation 
of the debt, incurred by the erection, 
will be thankfully received by either 
of the County Ministers, as also by 
Mr. Edward Ashby, 1, Old Broad 
Street, London. 





ORDINATIONS. 

On the 21st of Mey; the Rev. John 
Dorrington, late of Henham, was pub- 
licly recognized as Pastor of the Inde- 
pendent church and congregation 
assembling in the Meeting-House, 
Chishill, Essex. ‘The Rev. — Davies, 
of Royston, read the Scriptures and 
prayed; the Rev. John Greenwood, 
of Royston, delivered a most suitable 
introductory discourse; the Rev. T. 
Hopkins, of Linton, asked the ques- 
tions and offered the general prayer; 
the Rev. W. Chaplin, of Bishops 
Stortford, addressed a very affectionate 
discourse to the Pastor and people, 
from 1 Thess. ii. 4; and the Rev. T. 
Low, of Barkway, concluded with 


prayer. 
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In the evening, after prayer by the 
Rev. S. Thodey, of Cambridge, the 
Rev. Luke Foster, of Saffron Walden, 
preached from Matt. xiii. 3-9; and 
the Rev. Mr. Merchant, of Foulmire, 
concluded the solemn and interesting 
services of the day. 

On Thursday, the 30th of May, the 
Rev. E. R. Blackett, of Southminster, 
was ordained Pastor over the Inde- 
pendent Church, recently formed 
there. Rev. Mr. Gavington, Baptist, 
of Burnham, read the Scriptures and 
prayed ; Rev. R. Robinson, of Wi- 
tham, delivered an introductory dis- 
coutse explanatory of the constitution 
of a Christian church and asked the 
usual questions; Rev. G. Harris, of 
Rochford, offered up the dedication 
prayer; Rev. R. Burls, of Maldon, 

ave the charge; Rev. J. Gray, of 
Chelmsford, preached to the people ; 
Rev. R. Fletcher, of Southend, con- 
cluded the impressive services by 
prayer. 

July 9th, the Rev. Wm. Ford, 
from Highbury College, was ordained 
over a congregation at Alsford, Hants. 
Mr. Howel, of Alton, commenced the 
service with prayer and reading; Mr. 
Reynolds, of Rumsey, gave an ac- 
count of a New Testament church; 
Mr. Wills, of Basingstoke, asked the 
usual questions; Mr. Johnson, of 
Farnham, offered the ordination 
prayer; Dr. Morrison, of London, 
gave the charge; and Mr. Guyer, of 
Ryde, preached to the people. Mr. 
Greenwood, of Petersfield, concluded. 
Mr. Cousins, of Portsea, preached in 
the evening. ; 

This cause commenced a few years 
since under the auspices of the Hamp- 
shire Association. From the spiritual 
ignorance of the inhabitants it has en- 
countered much opposition, but this is 
happily fast dying away. The attend- 
ance is now on the increase, with some 
pleasing instances of conversion to 
God. 





REMOVAL. 

The Rev. George Moase, late of 
Artillery Street er 04 London, has 
accepted a call to the pastoral office 
in the English Congregational Church, 
St. Helier's, Jersey. 
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REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN NORWAY. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Paterson, who travelled 
last year about five thousand miles in 
Sweden and Norway, gave the follow- 
ing interesting account of the work of 
God in the latter country, at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Congrapptiinal 
Union of Scotland, held at Glasgow 
in April last. 

About sixty years ago, Socinianism 
was imported into Denmark, and took 
a firm hold of the minds of the pro~ 
fessors of the university of Copenhagen. 
The Danes then allowed Norway no 
university of her own, and scarcely a 
printing press. Every thing was got 
from Copenhagen, and all the young 
men were sent there to be educated, 
where they imbibed and believed, with- 
out any exception, Socinian notions ; 
going back to their own country, they 

gan to teach these notions, and this 

stem of things continued till almost 
all the good men, whom the Lord had 
formerly made use of for carrying on 
his werk there were dead. Many of 
the peasantry still adhered to the 
Bible, and the orthodox opinions which 
they had learned from their pastors, 
who had since gone to heaven; but 
the churches were now filled with rank 
Socinians, and there were but two or 
three remaining in the whole of Nor- 
way, who preached the gospel with 
any thing like purity. 
ow, when all was darkness, and 
Fe op | seemed to threaten that 
the light of the gospel would be com- 
pletely removed from Norway, God 
in his providence raised up a poor 
peasant who lived near Indenckibill, 
on the confines of Sweden. He had 
received nothing but a common edu- 
cation, but the Lord brought him ac- 
quainted with the truth, and filled him 
with zeal to make that truth known 
to his countrymen, who were perishing 
for lack of knowledge. This good 
man, with his knapsack on his back, 
set out on the road, went through the 
length and breadth of Norway, pro- 
claiming the gospel, in that wild and 
romantic country, to thousands and 


tens of thousands, and the Lord gave 
testimony to the word spoken, in a 
most remarkable manner, for hundreds 
were in a short time, by his instru- 
mentality, made to see and embrace 
the truth. You may easily conceive 
he would not be allowed to go on in 
peace, the clergy would not endure 
him ; they stirred up the magistrates 
against him, and he was cast into pri- 
son; as soon, however, as he got out, 
he was again at his work, but at length, 
having come to Christiana, the capital, 
a most bigotted place in regard to re- 
ligion, he was laid hold of, cast into a 
dungeon, and kept eleven years, from 
1800 till 1811. O, but he was not idle 
there, for, like Bunyan, he was writing 
treatises, and sending them forth into 
every part of the country, contriving, 
in the space of a very short time, to 
have’ 122 tracts published at Cassel. 
The people were astonished ; they had 
never seen the like: some said, he 
must be an Englishman; others said, 
the English know better what to do 
with their money: at length they said, 
he and his followers must be Hongi- 
anas (after the peasant preacher’s 
name.) When I went to Norway last 
summer, I made it a point immediately 
to get introduced to some of this sect, 
and they were the very men I wanted 
for the purpose of printing the Scrip- 
tures. I employed one of them in 
Christiana to print the Bible. To give 
you an idea of this people—I wished a 
treasurer, and asked the Professor of 
Divinity in the university of Chris- 
tiana, (for they have now got a uni- 
versity,) if he could recommend to me 
a good man. He mentioned some, 
and on my saying they were all Hon- 
gianas, O! said he, I know that, but 
they are the best people we have in the 
country. I was delighted with the 
simplicity which this people mani- 
fested, with their love to God and to 
one another. I had stronger proof of 
the power of Christian love in the 
minds of these people, though an en- 
tire stranger to them, than 1 ever ex- 
perienced in my own country, although 
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I have no reason to complain of want 
of love on the part of my countrymen. 
When I came to Bergen, I had to sail 
120 miles in an open boat, exposed to 
all the violence of the Atlantic Ocean ; 
but that I might not be put into jeopar- 
dy by the ignorance or rascality of the 
boatmen, three of these good people 
left their families and professions, en- 
tered into the boat with me, and saw 
me safe to the end of my journey, 
and paid the whole of the expense. 
The effect of the peasant’s labours al- 
ready referred to, is this, that at this 
day there are not fewer than ten thou- 
sand followers of the Lamb in that 
country. Although my object was 
chiefly to distribute the Bible among 
them, yet I always like to do some- 
thing in tracts, and I never go abroad 
without some of them. I bought a 
few, and putting them into my little 
carriage, gave them ae as opportu- 
nity offered. The people were asto- 
nished, and ready to fall down and 
kiss the very ground on which I stood; 
1 consulted with my friends, and formed 
some Tract Societies, and when I came 
home to London, and requested £10. 
from the Tract Society for this pur- 
pose, they generously gave me £50. 
to make a commencement. The con- 
sequence has been, that these Tract 
Societies are in active operation. Let- 
ters inform me, that already four or 
five different tracts have been printed 
in the Norwegian language; so that, 
since the month of September last, 
about one thousand of these little mes- 
sengers have gone forth to enlighten 
the people. Five thousand Testaments 
have already been printed and circu- 
lated, and five thousand more are or- 
dered ; and we hope, that by the bles- 
sing of: God to fan the flame kindled 
by this peasant, that Norway will soon 
come forward to assist us in carrying 
the glad tidings of salvation into other 
jands. These facts are of the utmost 
importance for encouraging Christians 
to do what they can to promote the 
knowledge of salvation among their 
fellow-countrymen. This poor peasant, 
who suffered for eleven long years—O, 
what a reward has he! how many 
crowns of joy and rejvicing will he 
have in the day of the Lord Jesus 
Christ! and who would not honour 
the memory of this once despised man? 
N.5. NO. 104, 
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I am happy to add, that this sect is 
now not only held in high reputation, 
but in all the towns of Norway which I 
visited, the chief merchants were 
among his followers, and seemed wil- 
ling to devote themselves and their 
substance to the propagation of the 
truth, tothe very utmost of their power. 
I would say to you, my friends, col- 
lectively and individually, ** Go, and 
do likewise.” The good man died a 
few years ago, for he was broken in his 
health by persecution ; he entered into 
his rest, and his memory is dear, as you 
may be sure, to thousands in Norway. 


THE VOLUNTARY CHURCH EFFORTS OF 
AMERICAN CHRISTIANS. 

We are happy to present our readers 
with the following valuable extract of a 
letter from the Rev. Elihu W. Baldwin, 
Pastor of the seventh Presbyterian 
Church, New York, dated 26th Dec. 
1832, addressed to one of the Secretaries 
of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. 

I do not wonder that some confusion 
and mistake should exist among our 
European friends, in relation to the 
support of Christian institutions in this 
Country. Our practice is not uniformly 
the same in all the States. The several 
denominations of Christians pursue what 
is regarded by each as the most conve- 
nient course. 

A very considerable change has also 
occurred in public opinion on the subject 
in New England. ‘the fathers of New 
England considered it not only within 
the province of the government, but its 
bounden duty, to make prevision for the 
public worship of God. In the Provinces 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
Hampshire, the citizens were required to 
pay an annual parish tax for that pur- 

The amount raised in this manner 
in each parish, was appropriated to the 
support of its Congregational pastor. The 
Congregational denomination constituted 


in those states a sort of establish 


church, and was styled, in common par- 
lance, The Standing Order. In process 
of time, as other sects arose, the liberty 
of dissent was not only allowed but pro- 
vided for by law. It was only necessary 
for those individuals, who wished to be 
known as Dissenters, to certify their de- 
sire before a magistrate, and receive a 
certificate to that effect, and they were 
freed from obligations to contribute in 
any form to the support of the Standing 
Order. ‘The person thus released had his 
name taken off from the ty It was, 
3 
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however, understood, that he contributed 
in such amount as he saw fit, to some 
other Christian denomination. 

The three states above mentioned, pro- 
vided in this manner for the regular mi- 
nistration of Christian ordinances. Maine 
was at that time included in the state of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont made no such provision. The other 
states, very early after the Revolution, 
left the institutions of religion to be sus- 
tained by the voluntary contributions of 
the citizens. 

In the mean time, the wisdom of sup- 
poe religion by law began to be called 
n question, even in those states where 
the system was most unanimously adhered 
to. t well remember, that during my 
residence at Yale College, previously to 
1812, it constituted with the students a 

pular and frequent theme of discussion 
before their Professors, and in their de- 
bating associations. President Dwight 
was in favour of exactly that support be- 
ing given to religion, which the existing 
laws of Connecticut afforded. He ar- 
gued, that it was really oppressive to no 
one, while it honoured the gospel, and 
distributed in a just and equal manner 
the burden of its expense. 

The increase of Dissenters, however, 
in Connecticut, had silently undermined 
this system ; and about the year 1815, a 
revision of the laws was effected, which 
placed the several denominations on the 
same level, without making provision for 
any of them. The state of New Hamp- 
shire made a similar alteration in her 
laws, near the same time. Massachusetts 
alone of all the states, still retains some- 
thing like her former law on this subject. 
It cannot, I am pananint, be long re. 
tained; and would not have been till 
now, bat for the political influence of 
Dnitarianism, 

It was not without very serious appre- 
hensions that many evangelical Christians 
witnessed this abandonment of what they 
esteemed the good old way of supporting 
the gospel. Some predicted the destruc- 
tion of many charches, and asudden dearth 
of religious instruction. The result did 
not verify their fears, Instead of with- 
drawing their open from the gospel, 
the people brought to its aid a cheerful 
liberality, which had till now been kept 
in the back ground. Ministers became 
more active, and were more extensively 
blessed in the discharge of their official 
duties. The success, which has crowned 
the voluntary efforts of the churches is 
encouraging them to a new enterprise for 
themselves ; which is to sustain feeble and 
dilapidated congregations in their en- 
deayours to procure the stated ministra- 
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tions of the gospel. More has been done 
within ten years to collect new congre- 
gations and supply the destitute with the 
means of salvation in New England, than 
had been done in a quarter of a century 
before. And the measure of divine in- 
fluence vouchsafed to the churches has 
been in proportion to their liberality. 

The methods adopted in raising the 
sums necessary to sustain the institutions 
of religion have been various, even with 
those who rely upon the voluntary — 
Some denominations, as the Methodists, 
rely very much upon their Sabbath da 
collections, taken up at the close of eac' 
service. They prefer having their chapels 
free for the accommodation of all. A 
small monthly subscription is, however, 
expected from each of their members, 
which is collected by their class-leaders, 
The Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches are not uniform in their finan- 
cial arrangements. In our cities and 
large villages, the ministry are, perhaps, 
in a majority of cases, supported by a 
tax upon the pews of the churches, 
Collections are very commonly taken up. 
In country towns, annual subscriptions 
obtain the preference. Some congrega- 
tions have accumulated permanent funds 
by subscriptions or legacies, which meet 
wholly or in part the expenses of the 
church. In most instances congregations 
are incorporated, with trustees appointed 
to manage their pecuniary affairs; and 
who are responsible for the payment of 
the pastor’s salary. But whatever me- 
thod is vet sey the people choose their 
minister, decide the amount of his 
compensation ; in short, have all things in 
their own hands. In these respects, I 
suppose we do not differ materially from 
the Dissenters in England. 

The wisdom of the voluntary support of 
Christian ordinances, has been, as you 
will perceive, subjected to an experiment 
of many years, and upon a very exten- 
sive scale. Ithas been tried among every 
class of the free population that occupy 
this country, from the sober calculating 
Puritans of New England to the mixed 
multitude of the Southern and Western 
States. In many instances it has taken 
the place of former arrangements which 
called in the aid of the civil government; 
in others again it has been incorporated 
with the earliest existence of extensive 
states and territories. Now it must not 
be forgotten, that the Christians of the 
United States are charged with more, 
much more than the provision of religious 
instruction for the successive generationsof 
a people already supplied with the means 
of grace Our task is not merely to keep 
our chapels full of faithful ministers, and 
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to increase the number in proportion to 
the growth of a dense and homogeneous 
population. We have to provide for new 
communities, which are vast in extent, 
and which receive their first citizens from 
many countries. With us the most serious 
question has been, will this voluntary plan 
meet the exigences of the West and the 
South? Will it give Christian ministers 
and ordinances to the great valley of the 
Mississippi? 1 can state the following as 
results, which encourage us to expect and 
attempt great things. 

1. The older states are, at this time, 
better supplied with evangelical minis- 
ters, than at any former period since the 
Revolution. I know of no state or dis- 
trict of country, where Christianity has 
lost ground from the adoption of the vo- 
luntary support of ministers. In most 
instances the gain is unquestionable, 

2. The whole nation has been supplied 
with the sacred Scriptures. And the 
amount of scriptural instruction given to 
the rising generation in Sabbath schools 
and Bible classes, has probably increased 
five-fold in ten years. 

8. A great number of grammar schools, 
colleges, and theological seminaries have 
been endowed and put in operation, to 
supply learned as well as pious advocates 
of the Gospel. 

4. The Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional denominations alone, have more 
than twelve hundred pious young men in 
a course of training for the ministry 
who are” sustained by the liberality of 
the churches; besides a great number 
who have the means of meeting the ex- 
pense of their own education. The lite- 
rary and the logical course of a candidate 
for the ministry with us, commonly em- 
braces from seven to nine years. 

5. The domestic Missionary Societies ; 
of these some denominations have under 
their patronage, not less than 800 minis- 
ters, who are employed, either in the 
feeble congregations of the old States, or 
in the infant congregations of new. Our 
general plan is to encourage the settle- 
ment of pastors in all directions, by aiding 


the people in their support until the in-. 


fluence of their ministrations, or the 
natural growth of their charges, shall 
render such assistance unnecessary. 

6. There is a disposition manifested by 
all the evangelical denominations, to 
elevate the substantial qualifications of 
candidates for the ministry. Episcopa- 
lians, Baptists, Methodists, &c. are get- 
ting ap their theological seminaries in all 
directions, and filling them with able 
professors. More has been done for 
Christianity in these respects within the 
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Jast ten years, than had been accom- 
plished in the preceding fifty years. 

7. The result of the whole is a series 
of revivals, (as we Americans term them, ) 
which, by their number, power, and 
moral influence, have astonished our- 
selves scarcely less than the report of 
them has some of our European friends. 
On this topic I need not enlarge. The 
testimonies contained in Dr. Sprague’s 
Work on Revivals, are worthy of all con- 
fidence ; and, if they err in any thing, 
itisin presenting too sombre a view of 
what are termed new measures. I am not 
myself what some would call a new mea- 
sure man, but I am much more than 
some of Dr. Sprague’s correspondents for 
avoiding controversy, on this subject, 
especially where the measures complain- 
ed of do not involve any departure from 
the truth. My impression is, that longer 
experience and the taste of the commu- 
nity will do more to put such matters 
right than all other means, 

Such are some of the facts which have 
led me to believe, in opposition to my 
early opinions, that Christianity may be 
safely left to her own energies for sup- 
port. The band put out to her assistance 
from the car of state, is too often filled 
with bribes, and corrupts more certainly 
than it aids. We ask of our Govern- 
ment only freedom to worship as we 
please, and protection in our rights as 
citizens. And thus far on, in the great 
experiment, we can say to our English 
7 of the same faith, “ AU is 
well.’ 


It affords me and my brethren here, 
great satisfaction to learn the efforts 
you are making to form an extensive 
Congregational Union. We wish you 
success with all our hearts. All our ex- 
perience goes to prove, that union is 
strength. 


REMARKS ON THE POLITICAL AND RELI- 
GIOUS AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The following article is extracted from 

a letter, addressed by Mr. L. Halsey, of 

the Western Theological Seminary, Pitts- 

burg, U. S. A. to Roger Lee, Esq, Clap- 
ham. 

‘« Since your last letter, our country 
has been agitated in a manner which, I 
have little doubt, excited in you a lively 
interest, by the Carolina commotion. Con- 
siderable apprehensions prevailed lest it 
might be necessary to resort to force to 
sustain what had been yielded long ago 
to the general government, but which 
now, for a party purpose, would be re- 
tracted by a fevered section of our union. 
By the good providence of God, the diffi. 
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culty has been peacefully accommodated, 
in a manner which has given the strongest 
demonstration of the invincible attachment 
of the nation to the ‘ the Constitution,’ 
and their disposition to conciliate even a 
misguided member of this family of na- 
tions. There remains, however, unre- 
moved, the unhappy root of the evil, and 
we look not for complete mutual confi- 
dence till the sameness of character shall 
be established, by the arrival of that de- 
sirable era when * Slavery’ shall be done 
away among the southern states, and all 
shall become, in the political phraseology 
of our people, ‘ free states.” The states 
where slavery has been abolished are 
thriving beyond example; while those yet 
dependant on slave labour are blighted. 
The consciousness of this produces un- 
easiness in the latter, and a greater change 
is evidently near; we expect that it will 
be attended with agitations. We hope our 
southern States will act wisely, and see the 
necessity of speedily adopting measures 
for emancipating the blacks, and ridding 
themselves of an evil entailed by their 
fathers. If this course is taken, all will 
be well; if not, the evils will be their 
own. 

“ Nothing, however, is more manifest, 
than that public sentiment on the subject 
of slavery is constantly gaining light and 
power; Maryland and Virginia have be. 
gun to move aright; Kentucky and Te- 
nessee will move next, and all the south- 
ern slave-holding states must follow. The 
movements: of England, in reference to 
her West India Islands, will help on our 
progress in reform. It is a common cause, 
the rights of man. We have an advan- 
tage, which begins to be more appreciated, 
the ministry of‘ the Colonization Society,’ 
and the fortunate depot on the continent 
of Africa, at ‘ Liberia.’ This is rapidly 
promoting emancipation at home, while 
itis extending civilization abroad. The 
party of immediate abolitionists is here in- 
creasing daily, in number and energy. 
Public sentiment is constantly improving, 
and hastening to that end which all good 
men wish, but are doubting as to the best 
method of attainment, when every dweller 
in our country shall be equally free. 

“ The ‘ Western Theological Seminary,’ 
about which you have felt and manifested 
so much interest, is growing; thirty stu- 
dents have been in actual attendance 
during the last session: a number more 
have announced their intention of entering 
this ‘fall,’ as soon as their collegiate 
course is finished. A spirit for foreign 
missions is strong among our pupils ; two 
sail in a few days for China, or Northern 
India (Messrs. Reed and Lowrie.) Others 
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go in the autumn for Western Africa, and 
the Indian tribes beyond the Mississippi. 
Contemporaneous with this spirit in the 
seminary, many of the churches in this 
* valley’ have awaked to new zeal on the 
subject. A ‘ Western Foreign Missionary 
Society’ has heen formed at Pittsburgh, 
which appears likely to concentrate the 
liberality of the western churches, By it 
one missionary has been sent to penetrate 
Central Africa, (by the way of the colony 
at Liberia,) and fix upon mission stations 
in the interior. An agent is also on his 
way beyond the Mississippi, to agree with 
the aborigines about appropriate sites for 
schools and missions. Indeed, poor and 
young, and scattered as we are, every 
effort among us for doing good seems sin- 
gularly favoured of heaven. This cheers 
us with the hope of permanency as to our 
political constitution, which can live but 
in the light and purity of public sentiment. 
But much as we love our country, and 
approve her institutions, the dearest in- 
terest of our hearts is the prosperity and 
universal extension of that kingdom which 
is ‘ righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost; this is our daily prayer, 
‘ Thy kingdom come.’ 

‘« Amid our national changes, perhaps 
none is of a character so singular, as the 
temperance reformation now in progress. 
From the love of stimulants, natural to all 
men, the extremes and variableness of 
climate as to heat and cold, and the un- 
equalled cheapness of ardent spirits from 
distillation of grain, our people were fast 
becoming @ nation of drunkards. Popular 
governments are but the organs of public 
taste, and the people would not tolerate 
sumptuary laws. Nothing seemed left 
but an attempt to correct the ruinous cus- 
tom, but a direct appeal to the good sense 
of the people 5 popular tracts were drawn 
up and widely distributed ; agents were 
sent out to discuss the subject, and awaken 
and secure the decision of the people. So- 
cieties were organized and extended, on 
the principle of total abstinence from 
ardent spirits. The work is yet sustained 
in the way it began. The effect on society 
has been decisive, 1,500,000 of our coun- 
trymen are already severed from the use 
of ardent spirits, by voluntary enlistment, 
and we are confident, that in a few years 
these intoxicating drinks will only find a 
place in the shops of the apothecary, 
among other medicines, Since the effort 
at reformation begun, facts of the most 
alarming character have been developed, 
which I hope will for ever fix the judg- 
ment and habits of our countrymen. But 
the point which most interests us, is the 
new principle it has established to guide 
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us in future, that, in reform, it is not best 
to rely on laws and government, but address 
ourselves directly to the people. ‘That 
thus popular governments have lodged in 
the people a power (independent of con- 
stitutional polity) of sel/-preservation, and 
if light be fairly, constantly, and univer- 
sally administered by the benevolent, the 
people can be reclaimed to wisdom and 
virtue! You will find satisfaction in ex- 
amining the ‘ Reports’ of the American 
Temperance Society, which are to be ob- 
tained in London. 

‘*¢ We are much concerned in the condi- 
tion of England, especially in the reform 
to which your established church shall be 
subjected. While we wish well to every 
denomination of Christians, we cannot but 
be persuaded, from our own experience, 
that the interests of piety will be promoted 
by leaving its ministers to the voluntary 
support of those who may be benefited by 
their labours. To this result, we think 
we perceive the enlightened policy of 
your nation constantly tending, and the 
time not far distant when ‘ monoplies’ in 
church and state will disappear, and every 
thing be accomplished by fair and unem- 
barrassed competition and enterprize. 
Anything on this subject you may have to 
communicate, that may assist our judg- 
ment, will be gratefully received. 

** You may probably expect I should 
make some mention of one or two subjects 
which, by the American papers, you will 
have seen has not a little agitated our po- 
liticians; I refer to the ‘ National Bank’ 
and the ‘ Tariff’ for protections It would 
be invidious for me to state the real mo- 
tives of the leaders of the party which as- 
sail the former. Suffice it to say, that it is 
believed by the more judicious, that the 
charter will be renewed, with some trifling 
modifications. We have tried the expe- 
riment, and the people are convinced that 
some institution of the kind is indispen- 
sable to national prosperity. The science 
of banking is not yet mature ; and in this 
country, where every thing is subjected 
to experiment, diligently scrutinized by a 


free press, it is to be expected that every 


institution should be constantly modified, 
till it precisely harmonizes with the genius 
of our other institutions, and the people 
are settled down firmly on that system 
which, by practice and comparison, has 
been found to be best. Of ‘ protecting du- 
ties,’ the principle is not intended to be 
ter up by the late decision of Congress. 

ut I find a growing conviction among 
the more candid and judicious, that our 
manufactures have attained that stability, 
by which they can live and flourish with- 
out governmental aid. The great question 
of ¢ state rights,’ which has been agitated 
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since the foundation of our national go- 
vernment, though some advance was made 
during the late discussions, is not perhaps 
finally settled. ‘The result of these past 
discussions, however, makes us perfectly 
easy as to the issue: we are persuaded 
more than ever that the integrity of the 
union will never be the sacrifice—and 
the mutual affection and interest of the 
people of the states, (in the age of the re- 
volution a matter of necessity, now of con- 
viction and principle,) will ever secure 
those reasonable concessions which the 
grievances of the weak may require. But 
T am admonished to close. Heaven bless 
you, and yours, is the sincere prayer of 
** Your friend and servant, 
“ Lurner Hauser.” 


SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF OF AGED 
AND INFIKM PROTESTANT DISSENT- 
ING MINISTERS. 


The above Society held its Annual 
Meeting at the King’s Head, Poultry, on 
Tuesday the 29th of May, James Gibson, 
Esq. the Treasurer, in the Chair. 

rom the Report it appears, that dur- 
ing the past year, thirty-one ministers, 
whose names and tlhe names of the per- 
sons recommending them were to 
the Meeting, have been relieved by this 
Society. We are apprehensive that this 
Society is not so generally known, as its 
importance to our churches, and its 
claims on the liberality of the Christian 
public deserve. It has been in operation 
fourteen years, and has rendered essen- 
tial relief and comfort to a great number 
of aged and infirm ministers, who have 
expressed their devout gratitude for its 
existence. It was formed on the same 
basis, of the union of the three denomi- 
nations of the Protestant Dissenters, as 
the Widow’s Fund; and its affairs have 
been transacted with the greatest har- 
mony, and the Father of Mercies has 
crowned the Institusion with his blessing. 
It only requires more extensive union 
and co-operation to meet the increasing 
calls upon its funds. Nothing can be 
more animating to the labourer in the 
vineyard, than to know, that when he is 
unable longer to exert himself in the best 
of causes, some. provision is made for his 
support in his declining years; and every 
Christian, and particularly every Protes- 
tant Dissenter, it is presumed, must feel 
a pleasure in contributing to the relief of 
those aged and infirm ministers who have 
borne the heat and burden of the day, 
and are by Divine Providence made de- 
pendant on the bounty of their fellow 
Christians, who have been encouraged 
and benefited by their public labours. 
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SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA, — 
Of the extent of in British India 
it is impossible to speak with precision. 
The greatest number of slaves are found 
under the Madras Presidency. ‘In Ma- 
labar (exclusive of Wynaud) the number 
of slaves is estimated by the collector at 
100,000. In Malabar, as well as in the 
West Indies, a man’s wealth is as much 
appreciated by the number of his slaves, 
as by any other property he may possess.” 
p-346. ‘ Domestic Slavery,” says Ha- 
milton, *‘is very generally prevalent in 
Bengal, among both Hindoos and Maho- 
medans. In the lower provinces, under 
the Bengal Presidency, the empioyment of 
slaves in the labour of husbandry ts almost 
m. In the upper provinces, be- 
ginning from Western Behar and Berares, 
the petty landlords are aided in their 
husbandry by slaves.” This fact is of 
great importance, in reference to the 
cultivation of sugar in Bengal and demon- 
strates that this article is the product of 
free labour. The consumption of East 
India, in preference to West India sugar, 
is worthy of the serious consideration of 
every conscientious person. ‘‘ A portion 
of the population of the district of Tiperah 
are slaves, and the custom of disposing of 
persons already in a state of slavery is 
very common.” The Parliamentary Pa- 
pers on East India Slavery are very de- 
fective as it respects giving information 
of the number of slaves. The following 
are the only official numbers given :— 
Penang - - 3,000 


Arcot - - 17,688 
Trichinopoly - 10,600 
Canara - - 82,000 
Malabar - - 100,000 
213,288. 


Peggs. 
PETITION OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
FOR THE ABOLITION PF TITHES, ETC. 


To the Commons of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in Parliament assembled. 

We, the undersigned, members of the 
religions Society of Friends, called 
Quakers, assembled at our Yearly Meet- 
ing in London, respectfully represent to 
Parliament, that our Society fas always 
objected, on principle, to tithes, and other 
bp ac ecclesiastical claims. 

e consider it to be our bounden duty 
to conform ourselves to the laws, and to 
obey the government of our country, in 
all things which do not interfere with the 
higher claims of conscience towards God ; 
but, whenever there is such an interfer- 
ence, it is our established practice to re- 
fuse an active compliance with the law, 
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and patiently to suffer the consequences, 
On this principle, we have always re- 
fused the payment of tithes, and other 
ecclesiastical demands; and, at the same 
time, have effered no opposition to the 
distraint of our goods for these purposes. 
In the earlier periods of the Society, its 
members were exposed to grievous suffer- 
ings and persecutions on this account. 
Not only were they despoiled of their 
property, in a vexatious and ruinous 
manner, but their persons were seized, 
and they were immured dungeons, to the 
injury of their health, and, in many in- 
stances, even to the loss of their lives : 
and, although the laws which render us 
liable to suits in the ecclesiastical courts, 
are now but seldom enforced, we still 
suffer considerable injury from the levy- 
ing of distraints, and from the exactions 
with which they are often accompanied. 

Our reasons for refusing these pay- 
ments are purely of a religious nature ; 
and they are as follows ; 

1. That we regard the interference of 
the civil government, in matters of reli- 
gion and private conscience, to be the 
usurpation of a prerogative which belongs 
only to God. 

2. That we consider the setting apart 
of tithes for the maintenance of the mi- 
nisters of religion, to have been an unwar- 
rantable return to the provisions of the 
Levitical law, and at variance with the na- 
ture and character of the gospel. 

3. That we believe the ministry of the 
gospel to be free in its nature, according 
to the command of our Lord and Saviour 
to his disciples, ‘‘Freely ye have re- 
ceived, wong give;” and that the con- 
travention of this principle has an un- 
failing tendency to convert religion into 
a trade, and grievously to impede the 
diffusion of vital Christianity. 

We also deem the compulsory support 
of the ministers of any church, and of an 
ecclesiastical system connected there- 
with, to be opposed to that liberty which 
the gospel confers; and, when claimed 
from those who conscientiously dissent 
from that church, to be a violation of the 
common principles of justice. 

Observing with satisfaction that the 
subject of tithes and other ecclesiastical 
demands is likely to come under the de- 
liberate review of the Legislature, we 
consider this to be the proper time for 
representing to Parliament these our 
Christian principles ; and we respectfully 
beseech the House of Commons not to 


rest satisfied with any modification of the 
present system, but to take effectual 
measures for the entire removal of all such 
im " 

n conclusion, we feel bound to express 
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to Parliament our heartfelt prayer, that 
Almighty God may bless and preserve the 
Government and Legislature of our 
country, and may direct all their counsels 
for the happiness of the nation, for the 
welfare of mankind in general, and for 
his own glory. 


Brief Comments on Public Affairs. 
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Signed by six hundred and seventy-nine 
Members of the Society of Friends, 
from various parts of the United 
Kingdom. 


London, 3d of 6th Month, 1833. 





BRIEF COMMENTS ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 





Tue events of the past month, have been 
of more stirring interest than those of 
some months past. The foreign intelli- 
gence has been of great importance. 

The affairs of PortuGaAc look brighter 
than they have done since Don Pedro’s 
invasion. On the 20th of June, the 
Pedroites equipped an armament for the 

urpose of attempting a descent on Lis- 

nm; this attempt was successful. But 
the most important circumstance, a cir- 
cumstance which will in all probability 
be decisive of the war, is the entire de- 
struction and capture of the Miguelite 
squadrons by the gallant Napier, who 
took the command when Sartorius’ re- 
signed. Itis believed he is now in the 
Tagus. General Bourmonr has un- 
dertaken the command of the Miguelite 
forces, and is acting with his accustomed 
activity; but it is believed that the posi- 
tion of affairs is such, that they must ter- 
minate favourably for Donna Maria, be- 
fore he can bring his plans to bear. 

America is again most fearfully visited 
with the cholera; more especially 
Louisiana and Kentucky. 

The affairs of Ecypr and Turkey 
wear a more peaceful aspect than they 
have done for some time past. Ipra- 
uim’s forces were some time ago in full 
retreat; and the Russians are conse- 
quently not needed. 

Symptoms of discontent and insurrec- 
tion still continue to show themselves in 
some of the Continental nations; they 
just show that the yoke of despotism is 
reluctantly borne; but there has been 
no energetic attempt to cast it off. 

The Parliamentary transactions of the 
past month, have been of vast importance. 

Into a detailed account of the several 
large measures which have either wholly 
or nearly received the sanction of the lower 
House, and which, trembling, await 
their reception amongst the Lords, it is 
impossible to enter; amongst the prin- 
cipal may be mentioned, the Bank Ques- 
tion, which is just about passing the 
House of Commons ; the East India Bill, 
which has already passed the second 
reading ; and is, on the whole, one of 


rea 


the most statesmanlike and useful mea- 
sures which the present ministry have 
ever introduced. It led to some very 
powerful and eloquent speeches ; amongst 
which Mr. Macaulay's deserves particu- 
lar mention. 

We deeply regret to record that the 
pe Courts Jurisdiction Bill,” from 
which so much was anticipated, which 
was not a question on which political ani- 
mosities or jealousies ought to have been 
permitted to exert their influence, and 
which had reached such a_promisin 
stage in the House of Lords, was Selected 
on the third reading by a considerable 
majority. This is another proof, that 
nothing but some step which shall bri 
the upper and lower house into a state 

eater harmony, can protect the country 

rom a defeat of the most useful mea- 
sures; or, at all events, from the necessi- 
ty of propitiating the upper branch of the 
legislature, by mutilating the various 
measures that come before it. The 
Chancellor, however, nobly declared, 
that he would not be deterred from 
bringing in such measures of reform as 
their lordships would permit to pass, 
merely because they would not pass such 
as he deemed desirable or necessary ; 
and that he would persist in doing what 
he could, though he could not do what 
he wished. 

But the two measures on which the eyes 
of the country have been bent with the 
greatest anxiety, are those respecting 
** Slavery,” and ‘Irish Church Reform.” 


’ The defects in the former measure we 


have already pointed out in a former 
number. ey are, principally, the ap- 
prenticeship, the gift of twenty millions, 
and, worst of all, the gift of this large 
sum, before the apprenticeship has ex- 
ired, or rather, commenced. We be- 
ieve that, with ail its defects, the mea- 
sure will be attended with vast benefit to 
the slave, and probably in a way that mi- 
nisters little dream of ; we mean by bei 
found impracticable in many points, a 
necessitating, therefore, more liberal ar- 
rangements long before the expiration 
of the term of apprenticeship. Still the 
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ministers are not, on this account, the less 
to blame for the unjustifiable con- 
cessions which they have made to the 
West India party, and the attempt to 
delude the country into the belief that a 
seven years enticeship, to be bought 
by twenty millions, is equivalent to the 
abolition of siavery! All parties but the 
West Indians themselves, unite in con- 
demning those parts of the Bill to 
which we have adverted. On Saturday, 
the 22d ult. the Anti-Slavery Society 
convened an extraordinary meeting at 
Exeter Hall, when, after much elo- 
uent speaking, the obnoxious parts of 
e resolutions were condemned ; and a 
vote passed to assemble again the dele- 
gates from the country. But though al- 
most every one agrees in condemning the 
obnoxious parts of the Secretary’s mea- 
sure, he will not yield much. One great 
point, however, has been conceded to the 
firmness of the House of Commons, the 
ap oo to be, not 12 but 7 years. 
ut the Bill, whose fate the public has 
watched with the most intense eagerness, 
has been the In1sH Cuurca Rerorm BILL, 
respecting whose reception in the House 
of is 80 many rumours had agitated the 
nation. It was very generally expected, 
that, flushed with their triumph over the 
“ Locat Courts Bit,” their Lordships 
would muster courage enough to throw 
out this far more hated measure. Either, 
however, their courage failed them when 
it came to the point, or they have reserved 
a more determined hostility to another 
stage of the Bill. The latter, however, 
is not very likely; the fact seems to be, 
that the country kept them in awe, After 
three nights heavy debate, the second 
reading passed by an unexpectedly large 
majority of 59, Probably before this 
number is published, the fate of the Bill, 
on the third reading will be decided. 
Though the success of this Bill, should 
it be ultimately carried, will undoubtedly 
be a triumph to ministers, yet it will not 
relieve the apprehensions with which the 
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country regards the anti-reforming spirit 
of the House of Lords, nor diminish that 
uncertainty, perplexity, and indecision, 
which must continue to beset the policy 
of ministers. The country will still be 
subjected to the same agony of suspense 
and dread, whenever a favourite measure 
is to pass the threshold of their Lordships’ 
House, and nothing but awe of an incensed 
nation will induce them to receive it 
well, Neither is it to be forgotten, that 
even the present triumph, though only 
respecting one measure, has been gained 
by a compromise ; an abandonment of one 
important clause. Every man sees that, 
though an uncertain, timid, fluctuating, 
temporizing, unmanly policy, may per- 
haps be maintained for some time; yet, 
that to enable any ministry to carry on 
boldly and fearlessly those measures of 
reform which the country will have, some 
happy crisis must at length arrive, which 
shall render the two Houses more willing 
to act with one another, than they are at 
present. 

We must not close these “ comments” 
without recording, and we do it with the 
most heartfelt pleasure, that there is every 
prospect that a Charter will be speedily 
granted to the Lonpon University. It 
appears that one has been prepared for 
some time, and nothing but the unworthy 
jealousies of the two rival Universities 
has prevented the Great Seal from being 
affixed to it. We consider this of vital 
importance to Dissenters, whose duty it 
is to support the University to the ut- 
most of their power. 

The “ Grievances” of Dissenters, it 
is feared, do not meet with very much sym- 
pathy from the present ministry, who are 
too much engaged with the innumerable 
embarrassments of their own situation, to 
remember those friends who proved 
staunch supporters in the very crisis of 
their fate —Dissenters, therefore, must 
depend upon themselves. Let them only 
act for a while with energy, zeal, and 
unanimity, and their object is gained ! 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications have been received this month from the Rey. Dr. Bennett— 
W. Davis—W. L. Alexander—R. Halley—J. Turnbull - J. Jefferson—S. Bell— 
H. J. Rook—J. Clunie—R. Kobinson—J. Dorrington — J. Bounsall. 

Also from Messrs. W. Stroud, M. D.—Thomas Wilson—H. Dunn—Roger Lee— 


Joshua Wilson--. 


E. H.—Eunice—A Constant Reader, 


“ An Old Friend” must tell us more explicitly who he is, before we can publish 
his letter. If he will give us his name, it shall be inserted. We thank G. H. for 
his kind letter. He may rely on it, that we shall not lose sight of one subject. 

‘¢ A Dissenting Minister from the Country” must excuse us for not inserting his 
long letter. We cannot see that he has adduced any other arguments than those 
which his first letter contained. We have allowed him and his opponent an oppor- 
tunity of severally stating their views, but we cannot permit the discussion to assume 


the form of a long controversy. 


No. III, of the Nonconformist Portrait Gallery, will appear on the Ist of October 


—subject, “ William Bates,” — 











